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WEEK. 


DOLITICAL interest at home revolves round the Paisley 
by-election, with all its implications for the future of 
the parties. We have written elsewhere on this subject, expressing 
our hope that Mr. Asquith will be elected, as there is great need 
just now for so accomplished a Parliamentarian in the House 
of Commons. We should have written otherwise if we thought 
there were any chance of Mr. Asquith rebuilding his small 
political party so successfully that he could make a bid for 
power. No Government ever behaves fairly to the country, 
or even does justice to itself, when the balance in the House is 
too lopsided through the absence of well-organized opposition. 
We want to see Mr. Asquith returned to render a special and 
immediate service. 


NEWS OF THE 


ee 


At the same time we hope that if many electors at Paisley who 
are not in general sympathy with Mr. Asquith vote for him on the 
grounds we have mentioned, he will not consider that his mandate 
has not limitations. For example, Mr. Asquith would, in our 
opinion, do the best service to the nation at the moment if he 
discouraged the customary Liberal talk about Ireland. Liberals 
too often talk as though crime could be ignored, and as though 
an offer of Home Rule short of Republicanism had only to be 
made to be accepted. According to Mr. Asquith, the pursuit 
of freedom is the chief interest of his party. Surely then he will 
recognize that this interest will not be secured by asserting, 
or allowing it to be asserted, that the people of North-East 
Ulster ought forthwith to be deprived of their freedom. 


It has been stated that Mr. Barnes is about to resign from 
the Cabinet, and though the statement is not yet officially 
confirmed there is little doubt of its truth. At the last General 
Election Mr. Barnes decided to remain in the Government 
with the object of finishing his task in connexion with the 
Peace Conference. That task is now finished. The Inter- 
national Labour Conference arranged for by the Peace terms 
has already met at Washington, and a permanent organization 
has been established. The Washington Resolutions will be 
presented to the Parliaments of all the countries represented 

the Conference. No one has done more to bring about 
this result than Mr. Barnes. He has now reached a point at 
which he must make up his mind whether he wishes to dissociate 
himself finally from the Labour Party and remain in the service 
of the Coalition. We imagine his meaning to be that he will 
return to the Labour Party. Mr. G. H. Roberts and Mr. Wardle 


have made no sign, and presumably these former members 
of the Labour Party will not return to the fold. 





Mr. Asquith began his by-election campaign at Paisley on 
Monday. The local Unionists have put forward a candidate 
Mr. Mac Kean, and it is said that, besides the Labour Party candi- 
date, Mr. Biggar, there will be a fourth candidate for the extreme 
Socialists. Mr. Asquith made it clear at the outset that he came 
as a Liberal, without any qualifying phrase. Liberalism, he said, 
stood for freedom, and was opposed to class legislation. On the 
one hand Liberals should regret the refusal of “‘ self-determina- 
tion ’’ to Russia and Ireland, while on the other hand they must 
oppose the “industrial tyranny’’ which the Labour Party 
aimed at establishing by placing the whole machinery of pro- 
duction in charge of the State. Mr. Asquith emphasized his dis- 
like of the Labour Party's policy, which would t »prive us of the 
advantages of free compe tition and individual enterprise. 


In his speech on Tuesday Mr. Asquith said that lie had come 
forward as a candidate for Paisley because the country needed 
an instructed and effective Opposition. The House of Commons 
represented a passing mood. It was incapable of checking 
administrative folly. ‘‘ In its hands we have no settled policy: 
but are at the mercy of an incoherent series of experiments and 
adventures.” He called for economy. We must pay our way 
and reduce the Debt. He suggested a reduction in the cost of 
the Army, and the taxation of land at its market value. As fora 
levy on capital, he would like to know whether it could be made 
without discouraging thrift and without dealing unfairly with 
different forms of capital. 


The Lord Chancellor in the Ww eekly Dispatch of Sunday last 
repeated his complaint that the Coalition was ‘ 
as a fighting force in the constituencies, and urged that it should 
be transformed into a single party ‘‘ which will resist the pre- 
tensions and the political aims of the present Labour Party.” 
He admitted, however, that his suggestion had not been well 
received. ‘‘ The formation of such a party [the National Party 
of the future] may easily be postponed. It may be postponed 
too long.”” He went on to predict that within the next five 
years such a party would be formed, and would include all but 
the Socialists. Political predictions are dangerous. The recent 
history of Australia, for example, suggests that the two tra- 
ditional parties, Conservative and Liberal, though temporarily 
submerged by Socialism, tend to reassert themselves, presumably 
because they correspond to the inherited tendencies of British 
people. 


‘invertebrate’ 


As the Allies must have expected from the outset, the Dutch 
Government have refused to hand over the ex-Kaiser for trial. 
In a Note presented on Friday week, they reminded the Allies 
that Holland had no part in the Peace Treaty and could not 
regard the surrender of the ex-Kaiser as an international duty, 
Her law and her traditions forbade her to deliver up “ the 
vanquished in international conflicts,’ for whom Holland has 
always been a land of refuge. ‘‘ The people of the Netherlands 
cannot betray the confidence of those who trusted themselves 
to their free institutions.’”’ Even if the ruling classes in Holland 
had not shown themselves definitely pro-German throughout the 
war, any Dutch Government would have returned a similar 
answer. As the Allies must have foreseen it from November, 
1918, onwards, they are presumably agreed on their next move. 
Holland’s refusal cannot be allowed to end the matter. We 
discuss the question elsewhere. 


It is still uncertain whether the Southern Slavs will accept 
the reasonable compromise made by the Allies in regard to the 
Adriatic frontier of Italy. The Allies have, of course, been 
much to blame in leaving the question unsettled for so many 
months, but they could scarcely have foreseen that the Southern 
Slavs would display such a lack of good sense, to say nothing of 
gratitude, in their dealings with Italy. But for Italy and her 
Allies, the Southern Slavs would still be under German ru's, 
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But for Italy’s anxiety to conciliate her neighbours, the Treaty 
of London would have to be carried out, and a considerable part 
of Dalmatia would be assigned to Italy. Now that Signor Nitti 
has agreed to abandon almost all the Dalmatian claims and to 
treat Fiume and Zara as free cities, the Southern Slavs have 
raised fresh difficulties about a small district in Istria and a 
eouple of islands. It was high time that the Allies ended this 
interminable controversy by fixing the frontier. The Southern 
Slav Kingdom is large enough, we should have thought, to 
satisfy the most ambitious Serb or Croat. 


The new French Premier, M. Millerand, was not received with 
much favour when he presented himself to the Chamber last 
week. His Minister of the Interior, M. Steeg, was made the 
object of a bitter personal attack on the ground that he had 
been associated with M. Caillaux. The Premier secured a 
formal motion of confidence, but half the Chamber declined to 
vote. He warned the country that its duty was to “ produce 
more and consume less,” and declared that “‘ to pay taxes was 
to serve France.” His main task, he said, was to restore the 
finances and improve the rate of exchange. War profits must 
be specially taxed. The Government would do their best to 
support the League of Nations, but they could not trust to the 
League so far as*to neglect the French Army and Navy. 


A young Berlin student on Monday tried to assassinate Herr 
Erzberger, the Roman Catholic leader who is Finance Minister 
in the German Coalition Government. Herr Erzberger received 
two bullet-wounds, but was not seriously injured. The would-be 
murderer was excited by the violent Press campaign which the 
reactionaries are directing against his victim, whom they regard 
as a renegade. Herr Erzberger had brought a libel action against 
the ex-Minister, Dr. Helfferich, who had brought serious personal 
charges against him. The attack was made outside the Court. 
Whatever may be thought of the Ministry virtually «ontrolled 
by Herr Erzberger, it is more likely to attempt to carry out the 
Peace Treaty than its opponents, who make no secret of their 
desire to recall the Hohenzollerns and resume the old policy that 
brought Europe to ruin. 


Esthonia is said to be on the point of making peace with 
the Bolsheviks. The other Baltic States and Poland are 
reported to be willing to make peace also, but they are still 
obliged to resist Bolshevik attacks. The situation in Russia 
shows no change. It is alleged that the Bolsheviks will not 
allow the Co-operative Societies to trade with the outer world, 
as the Allies propose, except in return for diplomatic recognition. 
We imagine, however, that the Russian people, who want to 
exchange their raw produce for manufactured goods, wil] 
decide this question. General Denikin’s armies are still on 
the Black Sea coast. The news from Siberia is conflicting. 
Admiral Koltchak is said to be the prisoner of a Socialist faction 
at Irkutsk. The Czecho-Slovak troops are at last leaving the 
country. Japan has not decided whether she should reinforce 
her troops in Eastern Siberia or withdraw them. The appearance 
of Bolshevik bands on the Chinese frontier cannot be a matter 
of indifference to her. 


Some of the more moderate leaders of the Labour movement 
have issued a manifesto demanding immediate peace with 
Russia. The manifesto is signed by Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Brace, 
Mr. Brownlie, Mr. Clynes, and others, The signatories state that 
they do not subscribe to the political and social theories on which 
the Russian Soviet Government is based. They argue, however, 
that if the Soviet organizations represent the wishes of the 
Russian people to such a small extent as is generally stated, the 
Red Armies could not have won such notable victories. Much as 
the signatories detest the Bolshevik tyranny, they believe that 
the worst possible policy is either to intervene further in Russia 
or to urge on Poland and other States to further hostilities. ‘The 
course of least risk all round is complete peace. . . . Astate of war 
increases the aut: cratic powers of the Russian Goversment.” 


The Sinn Feiners in County Kerry tried again on Tuesday to 
murder Serjeant Sullivan while he was going by train to Tralee 
to give evidence against the men who attacked him three weeks 
ago. The train was fired on, and a policeman was hurt. 
Fortunately Serjeant Sullivan escaped, and was able to reach the 
Court and to identify three of his assailants. That Sinn Fein 


should pursue a vendetta against a well-known Nationalist 
shows that it has become an anarchical conspiracy which has 
Until its gangs of murderers and 


little to do with politics, 





bandits are suppressed no political measures can bring any 
real improvement in the state of Ireland. ; 





The Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy met at Maynooth on 
Tuesday under the chairmanship of Cardinal Logue and adopted 
a long resolution on the political situation. They declared that 
in the case of Ireland “ the acknowledged right of civilized nations 
to choose their own Government had been denied,” and that 
“every organ for the expression of her national life had been 
ruthlessly suppressed.” There was “an iron rule of oppression 
as cruel and unjust as it was ill-advised and out of date.” They 
then went on to say that “ the result ” of this treatment had been 
“ violent collisions and retaliations between exasperated sections 
of the people and the forces of oppression.”” They appealed to the 
people to “ discourage crime,”’ but they spoilt the effect of the 
appeal by adding that patience must be exercised “under the 
terrible provocation.” This reads like one more example of 
the old “ don’t-nail-his-ear-to-the-pump ” argument. 


We should like to ask the Hierarchy one question. When they 
speak about the ‘acknowledged right of civilized nations to 
choose their own Government ”’ being denied to Ireland, do they 
intend to deny this right to the Protestants and Unionists of 
North-East Ulster ? Meanwhile we notice that the Archbishop 
of Cashel has sent a cheque for £50 to the Irish Republican Loan 
in America and has bestowed his blessing upon Mr. De Valera. 
The American financial paper, The Street, as we learn from the 
Times, has published a strong protest against this Irish Republican 
Loan in America. It describes it as ‘‘ a charity drive, half-masked 
as a bond issue to swindle the inexperienced,” and adds that 
Americans who help the “loan” are “guilty of criminal lunacy.”’ 


The Miners’ Federation Executive, who waited on the Prime 
Minister on Wednesday, had the hardihood to complain of the 
high price of coal. Inasmuch as the cost of coal-getting had 
been greatly increased by the miners’ own action in insisting 
upon a six-hours day and an increase of 30 per cent. in wages, 
the price was bound to rise. Any other section of the com- 
munity might reasonably complain; the miners ought for 
very shame to have kept silence. Their delegates took exception 
to the high price both of exported coal and of the coal supplied 
to manufacturers. Inasmuch as the profits on the export trade 
go to reduce the price of the coal consumed in this country, 
while the money paid by foreign customers helps to improve 
our balance of trade and to steady the exchanges, the price of 
exported coal cannot be too high, from our own standpoint. 
The coalowners do not receive the whole profits, which are 
shared with the community. If those profits were to increase, 
then the price of coal for industrial purposes might be reduced. 


The miners’ leaders apparently asked the Government to 
sell coal at a lower price to manufacturers and to reduce the 
prices of manufactured goods, or, alternatively, to increase the 
miners’ wages still further. They evidently think that the 
more they ask, the more they will get. If the miners really 
wanted to cheapen coal, they would revert to the seven-hours 
day and turn a deaf ear to the malevolent agitators who cause 
incessant local strikes on the most ridiculous pretexts. Ass it is, 
Mr. Smillie’s posing as the leader of the unselfish miners is sheer 
hypocrisy which ought not to deceive any thinking man. We 
do not begrudge the miners their very high wages, but they 
must not pretend to be shocked at the inevitable effect of these 
wages on the price of coal. Their policy of nationalization would 
of course make coal even scarcer and dearer, because they would 
fix their own wages and make their working day shorter still. 


The ballot taken by the ironmoulders’ Unions last week 
showed a majority of about three to two in favour of resuming 
work on the terms fixed by the arbitrators Jast July and accepted 
by all the other enginecring Trade Unions. The ironmoulders 
gained nothing by a five months’ strike and caused great loss 
to many thousands of their fellow-workmen. Twice they 
repudiated the terms arranged for them by their Union leaders, 
but in the end they saw reason. The inquiry to be held into the 
conditions of iron foundries will show whether the moulders’ 
claim to larger wages than any other working engineers receive 
can be justified. The claim is sure to be controverted by the 
allied trades, and it was apparently rejected by the arbitrators 
last summer, but it may have some foundation. 


The Wigan Town Council has expressed approval of a Labour 
Comunittee’s proposal to finance its housing scheme by issuing 
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paper money on the security of the rates. The.idea is to borrow 
money without interest, and thus get cheap houses. It is almost 
a pity that the Wigan Socialists cannot be allowed to try the 
experiment and see for themselves the results of disregarding 
the elementary principles of economics. If paper money were 
wealth, as they seem to assume, we could not have too much 
of it. Let all the printing-presses be set to work and we should 
have no more financial troubles! Unfortunately the experiment 
has been tried on the Continent with disastrous consequences, 
because, while paper money has been multiplied, the prices 
of real commodities have risen to fabulous heights—in terms 
of paper. We should have thought. indeed, that the rise of 
prices here, in currency notes, would have exposed the fallacy 
that paper money can be safely manufactured without limit. 
But the lesson has not been learnt at Wigan. There may be 
something in the idea of municipal banks, but municipal paper 
money would complete our financial confusion. 





There has been a great outcry at the high price of clothes 
and at the large profits made by the woollen trade. The Report 
of a Board of Trade Committee, published on Tuesday, showed 
that the Government could not fairly be blamed. During the 
war the Government bought up the whole wool clip of Australia, 
the chief source of supply, and put the woollen trade under a 
rigorous control, both for output and for price. Clothes, 
therefore, and especially Army uniforms, were artificially cheap 
while the control lasted. Last April the Government decided 
to restore a free market, and began to sell their immense stocks 
of wool by auction. The demand for wool from the Continent 
and from America was so urgent that very high prices were 
realized. The price of woollens was, therefore, advanced. 
West Riding manufacturers were overwhelmed with foreign 
ders for cloth, irrespective of cost, and could charge what 
they pleased. The British public found clothes becoming 
sery dear, and began to complain of “ profiteering.” 


It is said that the Government ought to have adopted last 
spring a scheme for the supply of a certain quantity of “ standard 
clothing ’’ at fixed prices. This clothing might have been made 
from the wool sold by the State to the trade at special rates 
before the wool control ceased. We do not know why the Board 
of Trade rejected this scheme ; it may have thought that, as the 
trade was divided on the matter and the public showed indiffer- 
ence, the experiment was hardly worth trying. In any case the 
‘ standard clothing ’’ would not have gone far to satisfy the very 
large public demand for the more expensive kinds of cloth. 


The charge of “ profiteering ’’ really amounts to a demand for 


lower prices to British customers than foreign customers are | 


ready and eager to pay. It is surely unreasonable to expect the 
woollen trade to fix one price for the export trade and another 
and much lower price for the home trade. In a free market 
prices adjust themselves according to supply and demand. 





It is particularly absurd to complain of Government “ profiteer- 
ing ”’ on the raw wool. The Government, having entered into the 
risky speculation of buying vast quantities of wool, were bound 
to make sure that they did not lose money. Their wool trans- 
actions, it is said, involve a sum of no less than £300,000,000, 
end are very far from being completed. There will be time 
enough to talk of “ profiteering’? when the Government have 
sold all their wool ; if they make their profits and losses balance, 
they will surprise most business men. Last year, no doubt, 
they made profits, which had to be shared with the Australian 
wool-growers, but it would be premature to assume that they 
will continue to do so. And if they do make any large profits, 
the whole community will benefit. Moreover, we all gain by the 
large exports of raw wool and woollens at high prices. These 
exports help to improve our foreign exchanges, and especially 
the American exchange. The private citizens who find clothes 
too dear have their own remedy. They should go without new 
clothes until the foreign demand abates and prices fall. 


The amalgamation of the New York Herald with the Sun by 
their new proprietor, Mr. Munsey, ends the independent career 
of a very famous newspaper. The Herald was founded in 1835 
by James Gordon Bennett, then a poor journalist, and is said to 
have owed its rapid success to the fact that it printed news rather 
than opinions. But it gained a world-wide reputation under 
Bennett’s son, who managed the paper from 1872 until his 
recent death. It was the younger Bennett who sent Stanley 
to find Livingstone, who fitted out the luckless Polar expedition 
of the ‘Jeannette,’ and who promoted other costly enterprises 








that would provide attractive reading in the Herald. His later 
practice of conducting the editorial policy of the Herald by 
telegraphic orders from Paris or the Riviera was, however, an 
eccentricity that weakened the paper. We must add that, if 
the Herald had to disappear, it could not have been absorbed by 
a better newspaper than its older contemporary the Sun. 


The Times of Wednesday stated that the Government have 
decided that the terms of enlistment in the Territorial Force 
shall include the obligation to serve oversea ‘“‘in a moment of 
extreme national emergency, but not until the Reserves have 
been called to the Colours.” As a further safeguard against 
the Territorials being called away unnecessarily from their civil 
occupations, an-undertaking will be given that no Territoria] 
soldier “shall be called upon for foreign service without the 
sanction of Parliament.” It has also been decided, the Times 
tells us, that the Special Reserve shall be retained. It is satis- 
factory to know that the original proposals have been con 
siderably modified, but it seems to us that oven in their modified 
form the new conditions are a blunder. 


Let it be admitted that the safeguards are now so drawn that 
a Territorial soldier need be under no apprehension that he 
would be required to leave his civil occupation unless there were 
a great emergency. Nevertheless he would always suffer from 
a suspicion that he might be the victim of a scare or of some 
restless and adventurous Secretary for War. If such a suspicion 
should operate, as we fear it would, a much less intelligent and 
stable class of men will be attracted to the Territorials. That 
will be disastrous. Why not leave the conditions exactly as 
they were? Why introduce changes in form which mean no 
real changes in substance ? The proposals even in their latest 
form are a speculation. Without securing any service which 
cannot be relied upon now, they risk bringing about a deterior- 
ation of the Territorial Force. The Territorials will always rally 
to their country in a great emergency. Otherwise they would 
not be Territorials. The great thing is to recruit the best men. 





We regret to record the death at the age of eighty-two of 
Dr. Edmund Warre, formerly Head-Master and Provost of 
Eton. He was a great Etonian figure, and his influence and 
his memory will last for generations. He was notable for his 
versatility, his enthusiasms, his curiously searching mind, 
and his attention to details. If there was a new building tc 
be added to the school, Dr. Warre would be ready with a plan. 
If a discussion arose about the mathematical form of a racing 
boat, he would have a Brocas boat built to prove his own 
theories. If he was teaching boys to love Homer as he did 
himself, he tried to do it by means of discussing ancient Greek 
methods of navigation or Greek and Trojan tactics on the 
battlefield rather than by dwelling on the romantic sweep ot 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. That was his way. His personality 
was unforgettable, and his friendship was enjoyed by all whe 
had the privilege of it. Though a dictator, he was a gentle 
dictator, and he was devoted to Eton in all his work and thoughts 





Last week Mr. John Masefield’s Pompey the Great was revived 
by Sir Frank Benson at the St. Martin’s Theatre. The play ir 
an attempt to illustrate an historical character with as much 
realism as may be, and to reconstruct the events for which he is 
remembered. The play is in the nature of an essay, for if it it 
to interest at all it must do so by making the audience feel the 
terrible importance to the world of Pompey’s decisions and the 
fate-ridden tragedy of his trivial overthrow. In this main object 
the play succeeds. It may lack the graces which should belong 
to a poet’s play; it may be melodramatic; but we feel the 
stir of great events. We appreciate Pompey’s genius at 
Dyrrachium, his unwilling folly at Pharsalia, and the for- 
tuitousness of his end at Pelusium. We are always concerned 
for the event, and have the sense of witnessing a contention for 
mighty issues. 





Sir Frank Benson’s production is for the most part adequate 
but Mr. Masefield’s incomplete conception of the lesser character. 
was necessarily reflected in the acting. The ghost who cries ir 
at the window in the first act, with his ‘‘Stamp your foot, Pom 
pey! Stamp your foot !”’ is indeed one of the most convincing 
of the dramatis personae. Pompey the Great is not as successfu 
a play as Abraham Lincoln, and is indeed full of faults, but 
when all of them have been found and admitted the play remains 
a thoroughly interesting evening’s entertainment. 








Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We have decided that after the last Saturday in February— 
i.e., on Saturday, March 6th—the price of the Spectator 
must be increased to 9d. 

We had hoped till quite recently to be able to maintain the 
price at which the Spectator was issued before and during 
the war and for the first year after the close of hostilities. A 
careful review of the situation at the beginning of the year 
has made it, however, clear that this is no longer possible. 

During the past five years the cost of paper has increased by 
approximately from 300 to 400 per cent.,” the cost of printing 
by “approximately 175 to 209 per cent.” Salaries and wages 
have had to be greatly augmented in order to meet the increased 
cost of living. In almost every item, indeed, the cost of pro- 
duction has more than doubled. If there had appeared to be 
any reasonable prospect of a fall in paper, printing, and other 
costs in the future, we should have been content to continue to 
hold on at the old price. It was indeed in the hope of such a 
fall that we refrained from following the example of many other 
newspapers and raising our price some two years ago. 

We are confident that the policy which we have been com- 
pelled by circumstances to adopt will in no way lose us the 
support of our readers. They do not take the Spectator 
because it costs sixpence, but because they either agree with its 
opinions, or else desire to see the other side put clearly and 
firmly. Perhaps they give us their confidence most of all 
because they know that the SpEcTATOR ts not under any external 
control. It expresses the actual views of those who conduct it, 
—is not, in fact, a Party Gramophone. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IF REASON RULED. 


FYVUHE Government Bill for the future government of 

Ireland will soon be before the country. As to its 
exact nature we have not been informed, for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech only gave a general outline of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. It may be worth while therefore to 
consider what should be the nature of the Bill, if reason 
ruled in these matters—a very large “if,” we admit, under 
present conditions. 

We are Unionists. That is, we believe, in view of all the 
complicated and difficult phenomena of the Irish situation, 
that the Union provides the best Government and the best 
Constitutional compromise for regulating not only the 
affairs of Ireland but the relations between the two islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland. A large majority of the people 
who inhabit the South and West of Ireland—in fact, all 
Ireland except the homogeneous Six-County Area—desire, 
however, or appear to desire, above all things self-govern- 
ment and independence from the Parliament at West- 
minster. Further, this demand is backed by the whole 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
Whether this backing is sincere we do not intend to discuss 
on the present occasion. Finally, the Government have 
allowed affairs to drift in such a way in Ireland that the 
sogial organism has almost broken down. Only in North- 
East Ulster—i.e., that part of Ireland in which there 
exists a Protestant and Unionist majority—are law and 
order and the essentials of civilization maintained. In 
these circumstances we, like the bulk of English Unionists, 
have come to the conclusion that, even if it does not 
provide the best form of government for Ireland or the 
best political system for the United Kingdom, we ought 
to offer to the South and West of Ireland—-i.e., the area 
in which the majority so loudly demands local autonomy 
such a structure of government as will give them the 
largest amount of local autonomy consistent with the 
safety and welfare of these islands, and with the adequate 
protection of the Protestant and Unionist minority «in 
the South and West from destruction, oppressien, and 
the loss of their property and their personal liberty. 

Given the conditions just named, the Government and 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom must surely legislate 
on the following lines, or something approximating thereto. 
Their plan should begin by determining the Areas to which 
the principle of self-determination should apply in order 
to avoid the absurdity, nay, infamy, of destroying the 
right of self-government in one part of Ireland while 








establishing it in another. We have satisfied ourselyes 
after a long study of the question that the larger Area iy 
which self-determination is to be applied must be the Area 
of the Twenty-six Counties of the South and West, and the 
smaller Area that of the Six Counties of the North-East. 
Considerations of race, religion, political feeling, all point 
to the establishment of these two Aress, considered not 
merely county by county, barony by barony, or parish 
by parish, but as homogeneous units. You can picket 
out Protestant districts in the Roman Catholic Area and 
Roman Catholic districts in the Protestant Area, but 
taken as a whole the will of the local majority is Roman 
Catholic and Anti-British in the larger area and Protestant 
and Pro-British in the smaller. Roughly speaking, the 
Loyalist and Protestant minority in the South and West 
Area is in about the same proportion to the majority as is 
the Roman Catholic, Republican, and Anti-British minority 
to the Unionist majority in the Six-County Area. , 

A further point in regard to the two Areas calls for 
comment. Though there is a great deal against any 
attempt to draw brand-new boundaries with their 
sequelae of fierce disputes, it might be wise to allow any 
parish, district, or other Local Government division which 
is on the border-line between the two great Areas to vote 
itself in or out of the Area to which the rigid adoption of 
the county line would consign it. By this we mean thai 
though no island parish or district —i.e., a parish or district 
not on the border-line—should be allowed to claim exemption 
a parish or district conterminous both with the greater and 
the smaller area might by a majority of the Parliamentary 
electors vote itself out of the Six-County or out of the 
Twenty-six-County Area. For example, a border parish 
in Monaghan or Tyrone in which there was a majority of 
Roman Catholics might elect to go to the Twenty-six- 
County Area, and a border parish or district in Donegal 
in which there was a majority of Protestauts might join 
the Six-County Area. So much for Areas, if reason rulec. 

Now for the type of self-determination which should 
be given in the two Areas, again if reason ruled. Clearly if 
any change is to be made the Twenty-six-County Area 
must have a Dublin Parliament with a Dublin Executive 
endowed with functions on Dominion lines, or framed on 
the model of the States of the American Union, the Pro- 
vinces of Canada, or the States of the Australian Common- 
wealth. There cannot be two Customs lines in the case of 
these islands, as would be necessary if we went beyond 
American statehood. Again, as in the United States, 
military and naval afiairs must be regulated at West 
minster, and essential fortified stations, arsenals, and 
harbours must be garrisoned and controlled by the Imperial 
Government. If, however, a Government with Dominion 
powers, except as regards Customs, were to be established in 
South-West Ireland, the South and West should clearly 
cease to be represented at Westminster. But because the 
Twenty-six-County Area claims to be under a Dublin and 
not under a Westminster Parliament, there is surely no 
fundamental reason why the Six-County Area should be 
forced against its will from continuing under the Parliament 
at Westminster and peremptorily required to establish a 
Parliament at Belfast. If the principle of self-determi- 
nation is to be applied in Ireland, it must not be 
immediately negatived by declaring that North-Kast 
Ulster is not to be allowed to say whether she will o1 
will not remain under the Parliament at Westminster 
and so in an incorporating Union with Great Britain 
If that is her wish, such a wish must be respected. Het 
members cannot be thrown out neck and crop from the 
Parliament at Westminster merely for the sake 0 
symmetry, or rather just to please the people of the 
South and West. ‘The inhabitants of the Roman 
Catholic Anti-British Area must be content with exer- 
cising their own autonomy, and not claim to control those 
outside their own Area. 

Once more, if reason ruled, how is the Constitution we 
have sketched to be applied ? Surely the proper, the just 
way to apply it would be to pass an Enabling Act, which 
would begin by laying down a certain type of Dominion 
Constitution. Next, it would define the two Areas in either 
of which the said Dominion Constitution might be set up, 
provided that their respective representatives in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom should by a majority 
of votes ask that the Enabling Act should be set in force 
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in their respective Areas or in one of them. In the 
event of a demand being so made, the Constitution set 
forth in the Schedule of the Enabling Act should come 
into force. If neither Area asked to have the Enabling 
Act put in operation, the Act of Union would remain in 
force. If a request were made only by the Twenty-six- 
County Area, and not by the majority of the representa- 
tives of the Six-County Area, then the smal'er Area 
should forthwith become a county or counties of the 
Kingdom of England in the manner set forch in the Schedule. 
Lastly, if both of the two Areas defined in the Enabling 
Act should demand the creation of Local Parliaments, 
then the relations between the two Irish Parliaments should 
be regulated by a Joint Committee on which they should 
be equally represented, as set forth in the Schedule. In 
fine, the Six-County Area should not be forced out of 
the Parliament at Westminster, and made to have a 
Parliament at Belfast, if it did not desire such an arrange- 
ment, but preferred to play its part in the Parliament of 
Great Britain. 

The scheme we propose would not only have the advan- 
tage of being just to the Six-County Area, but it would 
also get rid of the difficulties of forcing upon the Sinn Fein 
Area a scheme which in their present mood the majority 
in the South and West would be sure to declare useless, 
inadequate, and not in any sense binding upon them. 
Remember, that is what is almost certain to happen if 
Dominion Home Rule is passed in the absence of the Sinn 
Fein Members and then forced upon Ireland. The Sinn 
Feiners will not look at it, and the intimidated Nationalists 
of the Twenty-six-County Area will be afraid to tell the 
Sinn Feiners to go to that place to which, if we are to judge 
by their acts, they properly belong. The British Govern- 
ment would assume a ridiculous position by attempting 
to force a moderate scheme of self-determination upon a 
set of wayward and intimidated people who, beng in peril 
of their lives, violently declared they would have none of it. 
If however an Enabling Act is passed which can be put 
into operation as soon as it is asked for, we shall be saved 
from an impasse so intolerable. When South-West Ireland 
settles down and recovers from Sinn Fein, as she in all 
probability will do in the course of the next year or two, she 
can then if she likes ¢’aim the system of Dominion Home 
Rule provided by the Statute. 

One thing more remains to be said, and that perhaps the 
most important in the whole issue. It is inevitable that 
an appeal will be made to the people of Ulster not to wreck, 
as it will be alleged, the possibility of a final and honourable 
settlement of the Irish question by selfishly refusing to ask 
for a Parliament of their own merely because they do not 
want it. It will be urged, and we admit with some show of 
reason: ‘* Make thissacrifice for the good of the United King- 
dom as a whole. Accept your Parliament even though you 
detest the notion of being cut off from the Parliament at 
Westminster. Accept also a Joint Committee with equal 
representation for regulating the affairs of Ireland as a whole. 
Then try honestly to see, while the old hates and miseries 
are dying out, whether good feeling cannot be re-estab- 
lished throughout the island.’ If such an appeal is made 
to the people of Ulster, God forbid that we or any body of 
Englishmen or Scotsmen, great or small, should attempt 
to persuade them not to make the sacrifice we have 
described, and to do their best to heal the racial and 
religious quarrel which divides Ireland. But though 
we should do nothing and say nothing to dissuade the 
Ulster Protestants from an act of chivalry and self-sacrifice, 
we have no right to persuade them, or to force them, 
directly or indirectly, to adopt such a course. It is they 
only who can judge what is their duty. We in England 
and Scotland must beware how we set about calling 
for self-sacrifices which we know full well we shall never 
be called upon to make in our own persons. That would 
indeed be a cheap and unctuous method of healing the ills 
of Ireland. There must be no urging, no cajoling, and 
no forcing of the loyal Protestants of North-East Ulster 
to undertake risks and dangers from which we are 
totally exempt. Whatever North-East Ulster decides to 
do must be done willingly, on her own motion and without 
the slightest shadow of compulsion. 

Here is an opportunity for the statesmanship and political 
insight of Sir Edward Carson. There is no man who is a 
better friend than he is of Protestant Ulster, a better friend 





of Ireland as a whole, or a better friend of the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire. If he thinks that the 
sacrifice would not be useless or unduly great, we are fully 
convinced that he will advise his people to make an effort at 
conciliation by accepting a provincial Parliament, assuming, 
as we expect will be the case, that the Nationalists make 
the establishment of a Belfast Parliament’a sine qua non 
for accepting the Dominion solution. If,on the other hand, 
he declares that the sacrifice would be too great, or again 
would be useless, we may have the assurance that he is 
speaking not against but according to his conscience, 
that he represents the people of North-East Ulster, and 
above all that he is swayed not by any personal or factious 
motives, or by hatred, malice, or the desire for revenge, but 
solely by the determination to do his best for his country 
and the Empire as a whole. He is a safe guide for the 
people of England and Scotland, who, we are certain, are 
as anxious to do right and justice in this matter as he is. 
Let them follow where he points the way. 

Unionists need not trouble themselves to be better 
Ulstermen than he is. They may be content with any 
settlement with which he is content, and which the people 
of North-East Ulster are willing to endorse. 





SHALL THE KAISER BE TRIED? 


5 ee has a notoriously dulling effect, and though it is 

difficult to judge in such a matter, we should say 
that the British people are much more conscious now than 
they were immediately after the Armistice of the trouble 
and inconvenience which might be involved in bringing 
the Kaiser to trial. For our part, we are not at all inclined 
to have the edge taken off our conviction that the Kaiser 
ought to be tried. It is stated that many of the worst 
offenders among the German military and naval officers 
are to be tried, although the list has been greatly 
reduced ; but such a trial would surely be deprived of 
reality if the Kaiser himself, who was the Supreme War 
Lord over them all, were to go free. Unhapp'ly the 
whole business has become wrapped in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and insincerity. It is suggested that Mr. Lloyd 
George never really wanted to have the Kaiser tried because 
he thought the risks would be greater than the advantages, 
and that when he made promises he was only presenting 
an appetizing bait to the British electorate. It is hinted, 
therefore, that the Allies will be glad if Holland steadily 
maintains her present refusal to hand over the Kaiser. 
All this is unfortunate; if we were governed in the right 
way such humiliating suspicions could not thrive. The 
truth, however, remains that if there was good reason for 
trying the Kaiser more than a year ago, there is not a 
whit less reason now. 

The purpose in trying the Kaiser would not be vengeance 
or vindictiveness in any form. Such motives, if we were 
guilty of them, would disgrace us even more than they 
would injure the Kaiser. The whole purpose should be to 
teach such a lesson to the world and to all would-be 
disturbers of the peace that it could never be forgotten. 
Everybody would be compelled to say in future: “ See 
what happened to the man who out of arrogant ambition 
and sinister intrigue sent to their death millions of innocent 
men and ruined many other millions who survived.” A 
judgment against the Kaiser would undoubtedly have the 
merit of conveying to the world this solemn and portentous 
lesson. But we must not of course assume that the Kaiser 
is personally guilty till a scrupulously fair trial has proved 
that he is. It might be shown that though he was nomin- 
ally responsible since he bore the title of Supreme War 
Lord, he had been pushed into every act of wickedness by 
some force stronger than his own power of resistance. At 
all events, the guilt would be fixed somewhere. The lesson 
would not be lost. Unfortunately it looks as though the 
delay in bringing the Kaiser to trial has been so lengthy 
that it is now almost useless to expect that the Dutch will 
give him up. Doubt of the determination of the Allies 
has during the past year infected the Dutch Government, 
and it would be contrary to all the present indications if 
they decided to yield. In that case it would not be a 
practical policy to coerce Holland. It is not to be thought 
of that we should go to war with her or blockade her. We 
should simply have to admit that once more the condemna- 
tion “Too late’? had reacted upon Mr. Lloyd George 
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himself. Nevertheless a practical solution would still be 
possible. The Kaiser could be tried in his absence. 

If the Kaiser were found guilty by a Court acting with 
scrupulous judicial fairness, and judgment were delivered 
for every one to read, it would be put on record and known 
once for all that no ruler of a country, whether he be an 
Emperor or a President or a Commissary or a Constitu- 
tional Prime Minister, can break the laws of humanity 
or a Treaty without incurring punishment. What an 
impression that would produce! The humblest person 
would understand that the law of civilization is no respecter 
of even the proudest. It would be known that the Kaiser 
had escaped the just penalty of his deeds not because he 
deserved to do so, but simply because owing to the defi- 
ciencies or technicalities of international law it was im- 
possible to secure possession of his person. It would be a 
tremendous fact in itself to have it on judicial record, and 
not as a mere assertion of propaganda or as the pronounce- 
ment of historians supposed to be prejudiced, that there 
is a vast and recognized difference between clean dealing 
and unclean dealing. It would for ever afterwards be 
accepted that the German principle that if you have war 
you are justified in making it as bestial as possible must 
bring on the guilty not only the loathing of mankind but 
the severest punishment. The right policy for the Allies 
to have pursued would have been to make the control of 
the Kaiser’s movements one of the terms of peace. It 
ought to have been arranged that if he ever left Holland 
he would be instantly seized. Of course virtually the same 
result might be achieved even now by a trial. If the 
Kaiser were found guilty and condemned, he would know 
that he could stir out of Holland only at his own peril. 

In only one way that we can see has the long hesitation 
of the Allies been useful. In the interval it has become 
plain that the Kaiser is weakened in health and depressed 
in spirit beyond the hope of recovery, and that he is there- 
fore incapable of drawing the sword again and leading a 
popular cause. Of course Holland is so near to the 
Kuropean seed-beds of intrigue that the Kaiser’s presence 
there looks dangerous ; he is rather in the position which 
the French émigrés occupied at Coblenz; but there is 
happily no sign that the influence which the émigrés 
undoubtedly had on the affairs of the country they had 
left can be imitated by the Kaiser. Everything that 
happens, every publication of a fresh political document, 
tends to bring the character of the Kaiser further into 
dislike or contempt. Take for example the long and 
remarkable series of letters written by the Kaiser to the 
late Emperor of Russia which have been published in the 
Morning Post. The genuineness of these Tetters has been 
admitted by the Kaiser himself, who has protested against 
their publication. The letters reveal a theatrical, unstable, 
and overbearing character, not without generous impulses, 
but so illogical and contradictory that the Kaiser was 
evidently one of the last men in the world fitted to have 
the destiny of millions in theirkeeping. We see him urging 
on the Tsar to be false to his French Allies, to make a 
Treaty with Germany behind their backs, and to keep that 
Treaty secret; we see him, again, egging on the Tsar to 
go to war with Japan, and when the war ended in disaster 
we find him still offering his advice with the same pre- 
sumptuous air of confidence. When we compare the 
warm words of friendship and family affection which the 
Kaiser uses throughout the correspondence with the evil 
and dishonourable courses which he recommended to the 
Tsar, we can only say that the Kaiser in these letters has 
drawn of himself one of the most perfect full-length 
portraits in existence of the faux bonhomme. 

But, after all, in what form is the Kaiser to be tried ? 
The unrealities of international law have continually been 
brought forward as a decisive reason against any attempt 
to try the Kaiser. In our judgment, international law is 
quite real enough for the purpose. Very similar objections 
in the different circumstances were raised when it was 
proposed to try Charles I. There was no law under 
which a King could be tried by his subjects. Of course 
not! But it was retorted that there was quite enough 
law in the world to condemn him. And so there was. 
Great Britain and Prussia were very wise in their gener- 
ation when, after Waterloo, they steered clear of all the 
rocks and shallows of international law and removed 


Napoleon to a place of safe keeping as an act of public 








policy. In our present circumstances such an act is of 
course impossible. If we had seized the Kaiser, we should 
have had to seize him as an act of war, long ago. But if 
the Allies behave henceforth with sincerity and conviction 
they will make all their arrangements for trying the 
Kaiser in his absence, even while they continue to negotiate 
with Holland on the offchance that the Dutch Government 
may after all give up their prisoner. The first step should 
be to hold an inquiry for the purpose of framing an indict- 
ment. Why should not a small Commission consisting 
of a single representative of each of the Allies be asked to 
answer the following questions: (1) Of what crimes and 
offences, if any, has the Kaiser been guilty under the 
Hague agreements to which Germany was a party 
and under the recognized customs of war? (2) What 
should be the constitution of the Court entrusted with 
the duty of trying the Kaiser on the assumption that the 
first question has been answered in such a way as to make 
a trial valid? The inquiry by a small Commission such as 
we propose might be quite brief. We cannot ourselves 
see the least difficulty in the way of their performing the 
Grand Jury work of returning or refusing a true bill. The 
Kaiser as Supreme War Lord was at the least nominally 
responsible m the grossest cruelties were inflicted upon 
prisoners—cruelties expressly declared an offence by thie 
Hague Conventions ; when French and Belgian towns were 
burnt and ravaged by military orders on the plea of retali- 
ation—though that plea had been ruled out by the Hague 
Conventions; when hostages were shot—though the 
shooting of hostages is specifically condemned by the Hague 
Conventions ; when the customs of war were violated by 
the sinking of unarmed merchant vessels and by killing 
those who had taken to the boats; and when poison-gas 
was introduced—although that, again, was specifically 
forbidden by the Hague Conventions. 

The higher the position of the culprit, the greater, we 
admit, is the risk of being unjust to him. There must in 
this case be not even a shadow of a suspicion that the trial 
is unfair. There must be no judgment by popular 
passion—though, as we have seen, that danger has dwindled, 
and a contrary danger has rather asserted itself of forgetting 
about the Kaiser. There must be no shouts of “ Away 
with him ! ” or “ What further need have we of witnesses ¢ ” 
There must be real justice hedged about with all the strictest 
forms that legal experience has evolved. The Kaiser 
must be assumed to be innocent until he is proved guilty, 
He must on no account be charged with general and vague 
offences such as making unnecessary war, but with definite 
and concrete acts. And it must further be proved that he 
was actually responsible for, or was an accomplice in, 
those acts—not just a figurehead whose sanction was 
used without his knowledge. If the Kaiser should be 
condemned on such counts as we have mentioned and in 
such a way as we have described, the impression produced 
everywhere would be immeasurable and entirely beneficent. 
The thing is not merely worth doing ; it is the duty of the 
Allies to do it. 





MR. ASQUITH AT PAISLEY. 


, by-election at Paisley promises to be one of the 

most important in recent times. It may be a 
turning-point for the Coalition. There are rumours that 
Mr. Lloyd George is contemplating the issue of a new 
political programme with the intention of holding the 
Coalition together, but at present he does not seem to be 
doing much more than standing in front of the political 
barometer, tapping it, and wondering what the weather 
is going to be. The indicating hand on the barometer 
flies up and down with the rapidity which always marks 
ale conditions ; Mr. Lloyd George has his eye now 
on Mr. Asquith desperately trying to enlarge the rump of 
the Liberal Party, now on the Labour Party, and yet again 
on insurgent Unionists. He speculates how many Unionists 
agree with the Lord Chancellor that the great political 
Coalition which was thought to be a brontosaurus is really 
an invertebrate. We guess that we shall have to wait a 
good long time for the development of Lord Birkenhead’s 
National Party. We have heard of Centre Parties before, 
and though there is a great deal to be said for them, they 
somehow find it very difficult to make their appearance. 
Lord Birkenhead has without apology appropriated the 
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name of the earnest little political party which is presided 
over by Lord Ampthill and General Page Croft, explaining 
that appropriation in such a case does not very much 
matter, as the party has only two representatives in the 
House of Commons. The total man-power of Lord Birken- 
head’s National Party, however, seems to consist so far of 
Lord Birkenhead himself. The rights of appropriation on 
these lines are so obscure that they must involve some 
legal principle which has been hidden from previous Lord 
Chancellors. 

Meanwhile Mr. Asquith has made a statement at Paisley 
which is really of the first importance. He has definitely 
opposed himself to the Labow Party. The advanced 
Liberal papers have been talking for a long time about the 
natural and long-established association between the aims 
of Labour and the aims of Liberalism. If Mr. Asquith 
had eared to act in the sense of all this nebulous and rather 
rhetorical writing, he would either have sanctioned a 
junction between Liberalism and Labour for the purpose 
of finding a common representative a Paisley—which 
would have meant that he would not have stood himself 
or he would have himself put on the mantle of rhetoric and 
nebulosity and spoken at Paisley in such a way as to win 
for himself a good many of the votes which hover on the 
border-line of the Labour Party. He has chosen quite 
another course. His statement is so interesting that we 
must quote his exact words. There is no doubt about his 
meaning, not only because of the clearness and firmness 
of the language, but because he chose as the occasion of 
this statement his first appearance in the constituency :— 

‘On the other side, you have a representative of what is called 

Labour. I do not forget—although it is a fact which is con- 
veniently put in the background by many candidates and the 
so-called representatives of Labour at by-elections—I do not 
forget that the ultimate aim of the Labour Party, and of those 
who would inspire and direct its policy, is the acquisition and 
operation by the State of the whole machinery of the production 
of the country. That is a form of industrial tyranny against 
which, if you can conceive of it ever being brought into 
practical effect, itis in my opinion the first duty of Liberalism 
to protest. 
The first thing which occurred to us on reading these words 
was that it was the most definite statement which has been 
made since the war by any political leader about the 
relation of other parties to Labour. One might think that 
there is not a word of this statement with which every 
professed Unionist would not agree, and that it hardly 
‘requires to be said that it represents the Unionist position 
as regards Socialism. But, as a matter of fact, have such 
things been stated in explicit words by any Unionist leadér 
since the formation of the present Coalition? If such 
words have been used, they have not been emphasized, 
and they have certainly escaped our attention. What 
we do remember is that the leaders of the Coalition— 
Liberals of course as well as Unionists—whether expressly 
or tacitly, have acted in such a way that nobody has known 
exactly what their attitude to Labour was. Sometimes 
they seem te sanction nationalization, sometimes they seem 
to be against it, but all the time the ordinary observer has 
the impression that nothing will be definitely ruled out 
if the Labour Party can make enough fuss, or are able to 
show their strength by winning a by-election or two at 
favourable moments or in some other way. It is to be 
feared that if the Unionist leaders do not think out the 
course which they mean to steer, they will find themselves 
left in an equivocal position. But no political party can 
prosper if its meaning is equivocal. It may prosper with 
a good policy or it may prosper, alas! with a bad policy ; 
but whatever its policy is, it must be perfectly plain to 
the ordinary man. 

It is the merit of Mr. Asquith that on one point at all 
events he has left us in no doubt. He has read the signs 
of to-day rightly. People do not want State ownership ; 
they do not want State interference ; they do not want the 
trammels and impertinences of a bureaucracy. However 
wrong Mr. Asquith may be about other things, he is quite 
safe in taking this particular line. The Labour extremists, 
in whose presence so many politicians display a palsied 
alarm, are an insignificant minority. The total achieve- 
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hat it won sixty seats out of seven hundred, and among 
sixty representatives there are of course some who 
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We could wish that Mr. Asquith had spoken as con- 
vincingly on other points as he did on the point we have 
mentioned. But this is a vain regret, for if it did not exist 
we should find ourselves belonging to Mr. Asquith’s party— 
and that most certainly we do not. There was something 
almost laughable in his claim that the pursuit of freedom 
is one of the fundamental principles of Liberalism. When 
he says that Liberals have kept in view “ the interest not 
of this or that particular political class but of the com- 
munity as a whole,” we cannot help reflecting grimly on 
that abominable example of class legislation, the Trade 
Disputes Act. Again, when he talks of giving self-deter- 
mination to Ireland, as though it would be just as easy 
as giving self-determination to Czecho-Slovakia or to the 
Yugo-Slavs or the Caucasians or the Poles, we cannot help 
reflecting on his suppression of the all-important fact that 
the Irish majority could have self-determination to-morrow 
if only they did not deny its application to that large part 
of Ulster which demands it with an earnestness equal to 
their own. 

On the whole we hope that Mr. Asquith will win his 
election, for the simple reason that he is one of the most 
distinguished and experienced Parliamentarians in the 
country, and that his influence is much required in the 
House. It is required to remind too subservient Members 
of their Parliamentary dignity and their independence. 
The Coalition Government would be all the better if kept 
up to the mark by really able and coherent opposition. 
The present situation is very much like that when the 
Liberals had won their great victory in 1906. At that 
election Mr. Balfour was beaten at Manchester. The new 
Liberal Government had things far too much their own way 
in the House, and the corrective did not appear till Mr. 
Balfour was returned for the City of London and once more 
took up his part in the House of Commons. The change 
for the better was instantaneous and most noticeable. 
That is precisely the kind of function that we should like 
to see Mr. Asquith performing in the next Session. There 
is no possible comparison between his political method and 
manner and those of his Unionist opponent at Paisley. 
Mr. MacKean could not render the services in the House of 
Commons which would be easy to Mr. Asquith. It is 
impossible to imagine that the Prime Minister will be able 
to treat the House of Commons in so offhand a manner 
when the affairs of Parliament are subject to the cool, 
penetrating, and analytical scrutiny of Mr. Asquith. 

It is for this purpose, and this purpose alone, that we 
want to see Mr. Asquith back in the House of Commons. 
We hold that this is one of those special occasions on which 
independent judgment should rise above any ordinary 
party allegiance. If it were a question of supporting Mr. 
Asquith’s whole policy, or supporting him as the possible 
head of a new Government, we should have to write differ- 
ently altogether. Mr. Asquith’s Irish record alone would 
prevent us from supporting him as Prime Minister. But 
we are not the less 5 a in our mind that it would be a real 
advantage to have him restored as a leader and organizer 
of the Opposition. . 





WHO SHALL NURSE THE NURSES? 


rPXHE following correspondence in regard to Hartsleap, 

the V.A.D. Convalescent Home near Camberley, 
has passed between the Editor of this paper and Sir Arthur 
Stanley, the Chairman of the Central Joint V.A.D. Com- 


mittee :— 
** Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford, 
12th January, 1920. 

Dear STANLEY,—I have heard so much about Hartsleap 
aud of the splendid work it is doing that I cannot help feeling 
a special and personal interest therein. I venture, therefore, 
to write a line to you on the question of its continuance. Please, 
however, don’t think I am one of those people who imagine that 
because a thing is good per se it can be done. One must, I fi lly 
realize, first apply the question, which Cromer used to ask the 
‘Where is the money to come from ?’ 


reformers : 
tempor arily, 


Still, if Hartsleap is to continue, even only 
I , 
I have thought of a possible way in which I might help. If 
it should be necessary to find a new Home, I could insert in 


the Spectator an appealeasking for the loan of a country house 


free, or else at a low rent. I think there must be readers of the 
Spectator who have suitable country houses, and it is quite 
possible, though of course no means certain, that we miyht 

find one available. 
To me the appeal ‘ Care for those who care for others has 
moving. I have always thought that 


always been specially 
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the spectacle of the doctor in bad health, and half broken down, 
going about his practice as usual, or of the sick nurse who is 
herself almost sick unto death, is the most pathetic of all sights. — 
Yours sincerely, J. St. Loe Srracuey.” 





** 20 Berkeley Street, London, W. 1, 
24h January, 1920. 

My pear Srracuey.—In reply to your kind letter of 
12th January, I am asked by the V.A.D Committee to say 
that we should be most grateful if you would put an appeal 
in your paper for a Convalescent Home for V.A.D members. 
The house which we have had for the last two years has to ke 
given up in March. We want a house which will give us twenty 
beds, with a garden for the convalescents to sit out in, within 
reasonable distance of London, for one year. Perhaps one 
of your readers has such a house that could either be lent or 
let to us at a low rent. We have enough beds to supplement 
the furniture of such a house. 

There are still about 4,000 V.A.D.’s serving with the Military 
Authorities. Several hundreds of these will be demobilized 
at the end of April. Many of them are quite broken down 
when their contracts end, and they need rest, if not medical 
treatment. The Commandant, Matron, and two members of 
our staff at the Convalescent Home give their services free ; 
but in spite of this the Home costs us some £225 a month. 
The house will be wanted, if possible, at the beginning of March.;— 
Yours sincerely, ARTHUR STANLEY, Chairman. 

J. &, Loe Srracuey, Esq.” 

It will be seen from the above that the Central Joint 
V.A.D, Committee has determined, and wisely determined, 
to continue, at any rate for another year, the Convalescent 
Home which throughout the war has been a place of 
rest and recovery for nurses who have either broken 
down through overwork, or through illness which has 
come to them in the course of their work for the wounded. 
The lease of Hartsleap, where the V.A.D. Convalescent 
Home has been situated, has now come to an end; and 
the need of the hour is to find a suitable house within 
two hours or so of London where the good work done 
at Hartsleap can be continued. 

Is there, we wonder, any reader of the Spectator who 
possesses a furnished country house with some twenty 
bedrooms and with pleasant grounds—any . ordinary 
country house in sanitary condition would be suitable — 
who would lend it as a Convalescent Home, either 
gratuitously, or for a payment which would cover upkeep, 
or, again, for a small rent? We admit that we are asking 
for what is in fact a pecuniary contribution from some 
member of a class which has already made very great 
pecuniary sacrifices, both personal and material, in the 
matter of the Red Cross, and that it may well seem 
unreasonable when the war is over to seek further 
help from the owners of country houses—a_ body 
of people which, save in rare instances, is already 
well-nigh overwhelmed by taxes and rates. At the same 
time we feel that our appeal is worth making, for 
there may be owners who through some exceptional 
circumstances are not able to occupy their country 
houses at present, and who, though they would not care 
to let in the ordinary way, would be willing to lend for 
a public object as good as the one of which we write. 
Should any person so situated read these pages and feel 
inclined to offer help in kind, will he or she be so good 
as to communicate direct with “ The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Stanley, G.B.E., The Central Joint V.AD. Committee, 
20 Berkeley Street, London, W.1” ? 

Sir Arthur Stanley in his letter shows how great is the 
need for a home of rest and recovery for nursing V.A.D.’s. 
The present writer desires to add something from his 
own knowledge. 

It is notorious that members of the medical profession 
are as careless of their own health, of the need for rest 
and the avoidance of overstrain, as they are anxious 
and careful in regard to the health of their patients. The 
same thing may be said of nurses. It has become a 
commonplace that the nurse has often more need of nursing 
than those she cares for. To those who owe a debt of 
gratitude to the nursing profession, and that must mean 
now some half the nation, an appeal for provision for 
nursing the nurses must come with exceptional force. 
How much the strain of nursing calls for rest and quiet 
under the best conditions—conditions which often cannot 
be found in the nurse’s own home, if she has one—is 
well illustrated in the following extract from a letter 
written by a V.A.D. nurse, at this moment the occupant 
of a bed at Ilartsleap. The nurse in question is recovering 





from a complete breakdown from overwork in a Nayal 
Hospital :— 


“What happy memories Hartsleap awakens, reminding 
one of how when, a worn-out V.A.D. almost too tired to care 
what happened, one found oneself in a quiet, restful country 
house, welcomed, and with every care and attention awaiting 
each weary traveller; then comes bed and the magic words 
‘ Breakfast in bed in the morning ’—and I believe that only 
V.A.D.'s realize fully the true joys of such Juxury—after which 
feast comes the visit of Matron, at whose wise discretion we rise 
or not. If the former, we all enjoy walks in the lovely country 
surrounding us; and if our fate is to remain in bed all day, 
we are visited and cheered by visits from the much-loved 
Commandant, to whose capable management from the 
beginning Hartsleap owes its happy life. Then for thosa 
patients well enough to rise, but unable to walk, comes the 
occasional joy of a ride in the car whenever it is out on duty 
bound. At | p.m. dinner is served, with individual attention 
given to diet, after which, for most patients, is enforced an 
afternoon rest until an informal, and often noisy, tea. Most 
of us then are ready for music, Bridge, games, and the greatly 
appreciated lectures by lecturers from th> * Victoria League.’ 
The toy-making industry must not be omitted, which keeps 
us all busy on wet days. Supper at 7.30, followed by bed 
and the last visit from Matron. So days pass happily until 
—mentally and physically refreshed and cured—one departs 
with deep gratitude and many regrets, and above all a vague 
wonderment as to our fate had there been no Hartsleap.” 


Surely there could be no better work than to help an 
institution like Hartsleap. 

We may supplement the nurse's letter by the care- 
fully considered observations of a member of the British 
Red Cross Society, who has bad special facilities for seeing 
at first hand what is being done at Hartsleap :— 


** The continuance of such an institution is of urgent necessity 
for the next few years, and if laterit could be placed on a per- 
manent basis the British Red Cross Society would nobly and 
generously play their part in discharging the debt incurred 
by the nation towards its voluntary women workers. Not 
only would such a Home be a fitting memorial to the V.A.D.'s 
who have laid down their lives for their country—a tribute 
to our own * Glorious Dead ’—but it would be Hope and Life 
itself to the women broken in the war, those whose health 
was unable to withstand the strain of the years of fighting. 

To give one instance where I could give a dozen. There 
is a girl at Hartsleap now, suffering from having strained her 
heart in heavy nursing work, who has an invalid mother 
supported by one daughter, who is a dressmaker in London. 
The thought of the future preys on this girl's mind; she is 
often very ill and requires great care. In time she will recover 
with good food and nursing; but should Hartsleap close she 
is without resource, as she was a voluntary worker in an Auxiliary 
Hospital. The present conditions of many of our sick V.A.D.’s 
are heartbreaking. They have lost fathers, brothers, and 
fiancés ; the mother has perforce given up the homes, and the 
girl, who before the war lived a life of comfort, is faced with 
broken health and absolute destitution. There wore lately 
four patients, two of them ladies, who not one of them had 
more than thirty shillings in the world. 

A Convalescent Home to do its work thoroughly should include 
training on the lines of the Village Centres for disabled men, and 
therefore should, if possible, be established near some technical 
institute whence teachers could be obtained. A garden and facili- 
ties for keeping pigs, poultry, rabbits, and goats would pay its way 
if patients, for whom fresh air was ordered, were trained as 
garden girls, &c., and the toy industry so successfully started 
by the present Matron could be developed, and teachers obtained 
for other suitable trainings, so that patients would be discharged 
with some chance of earning their bread. The teaching of 
housewifery, needlework, and cooking should likewise be 
systematized. 

With regard to finance, I have some experience in the working 
of County Branches, and I think those counties which supported 
County Huts in the British Red Cross Hospital at Netley would 
gladly contribute to the upkeep of one or two beds. A paying 
ward would also be a useful and necessary feature, as in 
times of peace there are many V.A.D.’s who would wish 
to contribute towards their own support when ordered rest 
and change, but who cannot afford the money to go to an 
ordinary Nursing Home. The universal rise of wages has 
abolished the servant in many cases; and if a girl doing peace 
work for the British Red Cross Society needs a period of rest 
she cannot have it, for, as they themselves put it, ‘1 cannot 
see Mother carrying up my trays.’ 

Hospital work for V.A.D.’s is not yet over, and work for 
the disabled men is only just beginning. This work—called 
‘clinics’ in London and * curative posts > in my own county 
is increasing as the men realize the standard of treatment 
under the Red Cross. The doctors become anxious to extend 
such benefits to their civilian patients, and thus these institutions 
become the nucleus where the work of the Red Cross under the 
Ministry of Pensions should smoothly s'ide into work under 
the new Ministry of Health, and the high ideal of Sir Arthur 
Stanley of voluntary work under peace conditions will have 
firm foundations laid for its future realization. But the 
voluntary worker must be relieved of part of the strain, <A 
knowledge that the British Red Cross Society has generously 
provided that she herself will be given rest and cure will help 
her to endure and to feel that the ‘Caritas’ of our motto is 
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recognized as an obligation in the days of peace as well as 
during the clash. of arms.” 

There is yet another matter to be considered in regard 
to Hartsleap, one which touches a point already raised 
in the Spectator, Our readers may remember that in 
writing on the Red Cross Woman we dwelt very strongly 
upon the need for making the V.A.D. organization continue 
to do in peace what they did so ably in war—zi.e., carry 
out the work of alleviating human suffering. In order 
that this work should be well maintained, we urged that 
everything that was possible should be done to build 
up a strong sense of esprit de corps and of membership 
of a powerful Order under the sign of the Red Cross—a 
Society which should consider one of its prime duties 
the care, the protection, and the welfare of its members. 

Here are some specific comments on this point made 
by one who is intimately acquainted with the work of the 
V.A.D.'s :— 

“T believe that the possession of a Convalescent Home or 
Hospital must be of great value to the British Red Cross Society, 
especially when the Society is considered from the point of view 
of the new departure so ably put forth by Sir Arthur Stanley 
in his recent letter to the Times. The reasons for this belief 
can be shortly expressed :— 

(1) AConvalescent Home will help to build up the idea that the 
British Red Cross Society is not merely a kind of Decentralized 
Register of V.A.D.’s or a female ‘Inscription Militaire,’ but 
an order or body which has a definite duty and obligation of 
looking after the welfare of its members, helping them in 
trouble, and keeping them in possession of that bodily health 
without which a nurse is useless, or only able to use half her 
nursing power. In this respect the Convalescent Home would 
help to keep up the splendid tradition of care, kindness, welfare, 
and esprit de corps with which Lady Ampthill and her able 
colleagues have managed to — the women’s side of the 
British Red Cross. The Convalescent Home is an outward 
and visible sign that the Society does care what becomes of its 
members. 

(2) The existence of a Convalescent Home, in which minor 
hospital treatment can be provided, will be of great use and 
importance for ‘emergency cases’ during the next two years— 
t.e., the transitional period during which there will be still 
a good deal of war-induced illness, 

(3) A Convalescent Home should prove of very great use as 
a training ground for V.A.D.’s, in which the British Red Cross 
‘an provide for themselves a place where the elements of nursing 
can be taught and the rudiments of hospital routine learned.” 


To sum up, if the Red Cross is to carry out the work 
in peace which has been foreshadowed by Sir Arthur 
Stanley, the V.A.D. members have an arduous and a 
permanent task before them. In order that they may 
accomplish that task in the best way, and without sacrifices 
which because preventable no one has a right to demand 
from them, the existence of a Convalescent Home of their 
own is, in our opinion, essential to the V.A.D. organization. 
It is for this reason that we have ventured to ask whether 
there is any reader of the Spectator who may be in a 
position —of the willingness of our readers we have no doubt 

to help in the provision of a Convalescent Home. 

In any case, ‘In Peace as in War Love and Care ’— 
“In Pace ut in Armis Caritas ””—must be the post-bellium 
motto of the V.A.D. organization. We must never allow 
it to mean in practice “ Help for all but the helpers.” 





THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE. 
rJN\HERE is only one substitute for money, and that is brains; 
but money is by no means the most important thing for 
which brains alone prove a working alternative. At the present 
moment it is the best educated class of the community, the men 
whose minds have been most strenuously exercised and are in 
consequence best developed, who are feeling most acutely the want 
of money. They have, ordinarily speaking, food and clothing 
and a roof over their heads, and perhaps they deserve to be told 
that they ought to be content. When ordinary men and women, 
however, find themselves faced with the necessity of changing 
their standard of life for the worse, they would not be human if 
they were not, at least temporarily, a little downcast. They cannot 
help feeling that they have suffered a loss of something they 
value more than luxury, or even than comfort, and that is dignity. 
They had thought—perhaps unconsciously—that the world did 


well to honour its brain-workers by smoothing their hard-earned | 


leisure. They did not live, or expect to live, like merchants, but 
they were able to lead what was—perhaps very foolishly—called “a 
dignified life,’ and they felt rather proud of their position. Nowa- 


days we do not like openly to speak of money in connexion with 








dignity. There is only one expression still in common use whick 
testifies to a tacit heresy still lingering upon the subject. We all 
speak of the “keeping up” of a title. “He must leave the chied 
part of his money to his eldest son,” we say, “to keep up the 
title.” To maintain such a standard of life as shall not derogate 
from the dignity of the honour is what we really mean. Many 
modern critics will tell us that all this is nonsense. So it may be; 
but you do not knock the nonsense out of the average man without 
dazing him for a while, and if as he recovers he talks a little 
incoherently, or is unguarded in his remonstrance, there can be no 
occasion for scandal or surprise. Meanwhile there is no doubt that 
as soon as the professional man has thoroughly recovered himsell 
he will realize that in the last resort his dignity rests upon his 
intellectual power and not upon its pecuniary reward. He must 
use his head to save his pocket. He must remodel his standard. 
He must invent substitutes for the old pleasures, even perhaps 
for what seemed to him the old proprieties, of life. He must see 
his wife and children wanting what used to seem to him the refine- 
ments of life, and he must think of new points of refinement 
which do not involve white hands, well-served meals, well-cut 
clothes, and an enormous washing-bill. Perhaps his wife will 
have to qualify herself to undertake the education of her younger 
children, and so save “ Preparatory” bills; and he himself 
may have to undertake a thousand-and-one duties for which 
at present it seems incredible that he should ever have time. 
His brains will, we doubt not, stand him in good stead, ‘‘ when 
land is gone and money spent” and he must depend on his 
wits for everything. As to his dignity, if he can convince the 
community of his outstanding ability, he need have no fear. 
The “necessary ’’ man is always respected; and a harder life 
may cause his children to excel and to shine even when their 
brains find no visible outlet but in a ‘‘ middle-class factory.” 
All this may be said to be very worldly. But what harm can 
there be in a man doing his very best ? The community must 
benefit even if his own credit be incidentally enhanced. If 
he shines to give light to others, he surely is noi to be blamed 
for desiring to shine, and we cannot help believing that every 
community does well to honour in some form or other the 
intellectual athlete, simply because the average of valuable 
citizens produced by his class is higher than any other. If the 
reader will but have patience with us, we think we can make 
out a case for our theory. First of all we will admit that 
one class of the community is as likely as another to 
produce genius in every form. We would even say that 
genius is more likely to appear among capitalists and hand- 


workers than among the professional men of the near 


future. The lives of the non-professional are likely to be less 
strenuous. Education does not count for everything, neither 


does physical training. The greatest athletes, physical and 
mental, are, we suspect, born and not made. On the other 
hand, the physically trained boys have a higher average of 
strength than others. On an average they are worth the most. 
We very much doubt also whether the greatest saints—we 
mean real saints, men who fulfil as nearly as men may the two 
great Commandments—come as a rule out of the noblest sur- 
roundings. They are the subjects of a gift which comes appa- 
rently without respect of other advantages; but there is no 
doubt that a good head and an educated judgment do prove 
substitutes for many moral qualities. It is much easier to 
convince the trained than the untrained mind that honesty 
is not only the best policy, but is the only policy which leaves 
a man in the enjoyment of his own pride, the only policy which 
the world approves, though not the only one it practises. Take 
the case of a boy not specially selfish or cruel, but born with 
slow sympathies. If his brains are good enough—well enough 
exercised and ‘‘ improved,” as our grandfathers said—he may 
be brought to put himself by mental effort in his neighbour's 
place. True, he may never be very pitiful, or have enough 
imagination to enter into other men’s moods or realize their 
points of view; but he may at least avoid the unsocial vices 
of cruelty and aggressive self-importance, 

Trained intelligence is not useful only to men. We must not 
forget how large a part women play in a modern community. 
In every class there are a good many vain and self-conscious 
girls whose natural ambition is bounded by the desire to 


“have a good time.” Whether they do well in life or 


not depends largely upon their brains. If they have 
mind enough to respond to education, and education 


enough to develop their minds, they will learn, at least in a 
measure, to forget themselves and remember their duties. 
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Their judgments may be sufficiently strengthened to enable 
them to play a respectable part in the world. Their defects 
will not disappear, but they will be so far modified as to derogate 
little from their charm in youth, and render them no more than 
occasionally ridiculous in middle age. If no effort be made to 
improve their understandings, they will certainly end by making 
some one miserable besides themselves, will probably make 
negligent mothers of children only too much like them. It 
goes without saying that the boy or girl we have imagined may 
turn a good intelligence to bad account; but that will only 
be the case if they are really bad people whose wills are set in 
the direction of wrong. Such unfortunate beings are very rare, 
far more rare than saints. 

But to leave so serious a question as morals. It surely stands 
to reason that the most educated portion of the community will 
always produce the largest proportion of well-mannered men and 
women. By “ well-mannered’ we mean of course nothing to 
do with fashion, or what used to be called ** elegance.” We mean 
by good manners such conduct among our fellows as renders 
intercourse smooth and easy, and tends to mutual sympathy 
and liking between persons of different classes, different types 
of character, and even different nationalities. Now we are 
certain that such perfection of manners may be found in every 
class, among Kings or among labourers, but it only exists 
anywhere naturally among a few genial souls. It is, however, 
absurd to say that no substitute can be found for this natural 
gift. Brains are a substitute. The power to appreciate, imitate, 
and foster such manners is a sheer matter of intelligence, and 
the most intelligent community will succeed the best in its 
efforts to reproduce them. 

We know that there is just now a strong tendency among the 
hand-workers of the English world to suspect mental arrogance 
in those of their fellows who earn a livelihood by thinking. 
Conoeit of all sorts is a common fault everywhere, and one which 
even the best disposed individuals and groups of individuals are 
apt to overlook in themselves. The professional class—the 
literary section of it especially—is very keen to see it in what 
Disraeli called ‘ the high nobility.” Did he not say of a certain 
great lady that she had the advantage of belonging to a cousin- 
hood which knew from birth what to think upon every subject ? 
The pen, which is the only proper weapon of offence and 
defence for the correction of absurdity and the prevention 
of pride, has been till lately almost exclusively in the hand 
of the brain-worker. He has not spared himself, though, to 
do him justice, he has spared in a marked degree the unarmed 
men who now deride him, who now vaunt their simplicity. 
But if he is wanting in humility, his intelligence should show him 
how ugly and how ridiculous a thing is boasting. Even for 
humility brains are in some sort a substitute, for conceit is one 
of the few faults which dwindle with concealment, and one least 
offensive when best disguised. 





A VEGETABLE TERROR. 

ie is generally known that in the rich and warm lands of 

the North of New South Wales and South and Centra] 
Queensland one of the worst pests is a vegetable, the prickly 
pear, opuntia. Originally introduced as a pretty flowering 
hardy shrub, it was taken into favour as a hedge plant, and so 
long as its growth and spread were checked by man’s supervision 
it never assumed the character of a public enemy. But like so 
many imported pests, vegetable like the lantana and the Bath- 
urst burr, which is a South American weed introduced with 
horses, or animal like the rabbit and the fox, it only needed 
neglect to develop serious consequences. In the kindly climate 
of these lands, in a genial soil, and with few or none to watch 
or to stay its gradual invasion of new acres yearly, its progress 
was rapid. Prickly pear is of many varieties. In the beautiful 
Botanic Gardens at Sydney the learned Curator, Mr. J. H. 
Maiden, F.B.S., one of the world’s authorities upon Australian 
botany, has a large bed where he cultivates some hundreds of 
varieties of this cactus. It is his hope that one day by means 
of hybridizing and other resources of the modern plant-wizard 





he may succeed in developing a useful, or at least a spineless | 
and harmless, variety of the opuntia. I have myself seen and | 
heard elderly gentlemen of the most evident respectability and | 
substance, but of the pastoralist profession, almost inarticulate 
with rage and dismay at the scientific notion of breeding and in- 
breeding of this hateful variety. Is it not enough, they say, | 
that millions of acres of land, some of it the richest we have in 

Queensland and in New South Wales, are so densely overgrown 


with this pest that a rabbit or a snake can hardly force its way 
into it, and where we who are neighbours are put to yearly 
expense to keep the curse from spreading upon us, without 
spending public money in making a raree-show of this devilish 
thing? In the clubs of Macquarie Street, Sydney, many a 
heated argument has proceeded upon this vagary of the scientific 
mind, and many a stiff whisky-and-soda has been necessary to 
restore the mental poise of sound old graziers disturbed by these 
silly notions of city visionaries. 

For while the scientific botanist or entomologist slowly sought 
by study of his subject, and endless experiment with parasite 
insects and with disease or with variations induced by in-breed- 
ing, to cope with the pest, and either limit its increase or turn it 
to some profitable use, the vegetable itself, heedless of all the 
scientific work, went on gathering to itself new tracts of grazing 
and farming lands. Year after year, not imperceptibly but 
little remarked because the regions of its infestation were remote 
from the ken of the official and newspaper world, the prickly pear 
possessed itself of miles of new territory. It grew from frag- 
ments of the parent shrub carried by flood or other accident, or 
from seeds swallowed by birds and voided many miles away. 
Beginning as a low and insignificant shrub, apparently harmless 
and inits season crowned with yellow flowers, to be succeeded by 
a small fig-like fruit, it flourished wpwards and all around till it 
was a mass of fleshy stems with flat leaves, the whole several feet in 
height and many feet in circumference, thickly spread with thorns 
varying from hairs to pins in size, but all vicious. Its thorny 
habit not less than its thick growth made it impenetrable. 
Everything avoided it. It was not edible, and it was not in 
any degree useful. Such was the pest that, spreading from 
neglected gardens and hedges in the coastal districts, extended 
faster and ever faster inland until now it covers some millions 
of acres of country in New South Wales, and even more in 
Queensland. Its tenacity of life is almost unbelievable. Dug 
out in gardens and heaped up loosely for burning as soon as dry, 
jt is found to be alive and ready in scores of places to resume its 
growth. I have seen a piece of prickty pear which in the process 
of digging out on a farm on the Darling Downs in Queensland 
had been casually caught on a fence-post. There it had hung 
for weeks blown about by the winds, dried by the sun, without 
any moisture other than the rain and the dew, and with no 
contact with soil, and every scrap of the thing was not merely 
alive but growing. 

Such is the evil growth with which Lands Ministers, scientific 
men, the Federal Bureau of Science and Industry, commercial 
experimentalists, and numbers of farmers and graziers in these 
two States are grappling. The Legislatures of Queensland and 
New South Wales have had to provide a new tenure for prickly 
pear lands, not so much to gain a revenue from them as to get 
them under human control and supervision. Endless processes 
of poisoning have been tried, but in the end it has been found 
that the cost was too great. The Bureau of Science and In- 
dustry in Melbourne believes that in insect parasites the most 
practicable form of destruction will be found. Practical men 
scorn the idea of pitting the cochineal insect or other “ bug” 
against this unceasing invasion of a plant which can thrive in any 
soil and in any variation of season, wet or dry, and which cannot 
be killed by any less drastic measures than digging out, and when 
dry burning to ashes with the help of bonfires of wood and 
boughs. Just before the war the Queensland Government 
had an experimental section under trial with a trained scientitic 
woman in charge to attempt the destruction of the pear by 
poison spray of an arsenious nature. Mr. Joseph Campbell, 
of North Queensland, has been at work in the endeavour to turn 
the fibres of the plant to account in paper-making and otherwise, 
but without any notable success. Mr. Maiden has been trying 
to evolve some method of dethorning the plant so that its fleshy 
matter might be available for stock in time of drought. Here 
again no appreciable success has followed. In short, we are 
up against a vegetable pest of incredible tenacity of life, of rapid 
spread, already the invader of millions of acres of the soil, and, 
so far as can at present be seen, of a total uselessness for any 
commercial purpose whatever. 

Upon this gloomy prospect a ray of light is thrown by a 

Report issued on May 14th by Mr. W. G. Ashford, Minister for 
Lands in New South Wales, and himself a practical farmer of 


New England. Under his orders a gang of returned soldiers 


has been employed at Wangan, a spot in the Pilliga scrub in 
the North-West of New South Wales, which had been designed 
for settlement but was menaced by the spread of prickly pear. 
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Mr. Roberts, an American who had been at work on the problem 
in Queensland, and had abandoned the task there owing to the 
arsenious-soda spray used in atomizers not being a commercial 
proposition, had devised an improved pear poison. But the 
atomizers proved the difficulty. Experiments in collaboration 
with Mr. Roberts proceeded, and now, we are told in the official 
Report published recently, 

‘‘The Departmental officers in charge have no hesitation in 
asserting that a means of destruction has been found which will 
certainly destroy the pear and at a cost far below that of any 
other method. About two hundred acres, a large part of which 
is heavily infested, have been treated in this locality, with very 
satisfactory results. On experimental one-acre blocks very 
heavy pear growth of an average height of four feet was found, 
two weeks after spraying, to be well killed. The cost worked 
out at 30s. per acre for poison, the application of which occupied 
two men for forty-five minutes. A light spraying of the leaves 
only is necessary to kill, the circulation carrying the poison to 
the bulb. It is unnecessary to spray the stems owing to the 
efficiency of the atomizers. This is contrary to previous ideas, 
and enables a considerable saving of poison. It has also been 
proven that in treating with this poison, the pear should not be 
slashed or broken, as this destroys the circulation. The fruit 
falls off sprayed pear, and shrivels, the seeds turning to dust. 
Cattle have been observed to eat the pear in a wilted state about 
three days after poisoning, and without ill effects. Soft grasses 





that grew up through the dead pear were also eaten by stock | 


vithout detriment to their health.” 


So far good; but when we add to the 30s. per acre for poison 
the wages or the keep of the men employed on the job, cost of 
supervision, and all the numerous etceteras of a Government 
undertaking, it may prove that this experiment, like so many 
others, is successful in killing the pest but that the cost is pro- 
hibitive. However, a further experiment is to be made. The work 
of destruction of about 330 acres of pest pear, a bad seed-bed 
upon the Dartbrook Estate, near Aberdeen, which is being 
subdivided for returned soldiers, is to be undertaken by the 
Lands Department. The infested part is good land, adjacent 
to the railway, and in its present condition is valueless. In 
there must be found a cheek to this pest, which if 
let alone will turn whole sections of the best portions of these 
Northera States into worse than a wilderness, a perpetual 
invasion by the desert. T. W. HENEyY. 


any case, 


CORRESPON DENCE, 


—S ° 
UNIQUE CHANCES FOR BRITISH CAPITAL IN AUSTRIA. 
{To THE Eprr« OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR."’ 
Six,—Having just returned from a six months’ visit to Austria, 
the interesting letter upon that country’s finances recently 
published by our late Ambassador to Vienna, Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen, prompts me to offer some further evidence on that 
subject. L would not venture to do so had not in pre-war days 
an alme life-long acquaintance with its people given me some 
insight into their inner life. Indeed, had it not been that a 
rambling old Schl in Tyrol makes me a landed proprietor 


there, I ould not have been admitted into that country or 


permitted to prolong my stay indefinitely, for the shortage of 
food long ago compelled the Government to close its frontiers | 
against all non-residents who wanted to stay longer than three 
days. 

'yrol five years ago was a contented, practically self-support- 
ing, pleasant little country with a million or so of population, 


of whom the majority were sterling, unspoilt peasant folk to 
whom one liked to return after knocking about in a larger, 
more sophisticated world. To-day it is a ghastly wreck of its 
Shorn of more than half its population 
moiety—it is 
By the 
Austria’s 


tormer attractive self. 


and territory—the latter by far the richer 
drifting helplessly to disintegration and anarchy. 
decision of the Peace Conference the greater part of 
vast war debts as well as its pre-war loans contracted by an 
Empire with 40 or 50 millions of inhabitants, have been loaded 
upon the new-born Republic of Deutsch Oesterreich, with less 
than a seventh of the former population. 


Austria—the Entente forbade it to 


Consequently Tyrol, 
as part ot the Republic of 
is faced by an indebted- 
ness it never can even dream of liquidating. Add to this a 
depreciation of its currency the like of which no modern State 
has witnessed, and nobody can fail to realize that the future of 
Austria and Ts is about as dark as it can be. When I left 

country the other day, instead of receiving 24 Kronen for 
20 shillings, one got 580! and to-day, I believe, the pound is 
Lb 710 Kronen. In other words, a coin which five years ago 
was worth rather more than a Swiss or French franc, is now 
a more or less filthy rag of paper worth less 
What will happen when its purchasing- 


form itself into a separate little entity- 





represented by 
than a balfpenny. 


| 


| cotton in the Swiss market, 


| 
| 
| 


power outside Austrian boundaries sinks to zero and the 
country becomes absolutely bankrupt, it is difficult to foretell. 
To let this occur would be the most foolish of the many foolish 
policies pursued by the Entente Powers, as not only would 
that render impossible the payment of even a tithe or a fiftieth 
part of Austria’s war indemnities, but, what for the peace of 
Europe is decidedly more important, bring about in the 
southern parts of Central Europe a repetition of Russian 
conditions of bloodshed and unbridled anarchy, or, as an 
alternative about the undesirableness of which our French 
Allies entertain very definite ideas, aggrandize Germany by 
linking its future with the Reich. Austria, there can be no 
manner of doubt, must somehow be helped to keep afloat, and 
this tact once recognized, it stands to reason that its currency 
will gradually appreciate, though it may take decades—many 
more than it did after the 1866 débdcle—io regain its normal 
level. 

Tyrol’s natural resources are considerable; 
motherly, bureaucratic Habsburg régime they were allowed to 
lie fallow, or “red-taped ” into perpetual bondage. 
Greater even than its forest, mineral, and agricultural wealth 
white diamonds ”—+.e., 


under the grand- 


were 
is its practically unlimited store of “ 
its electricity-producing water-power. I doubt if there is a 
single hamlet in Tyrol that has not ready at its door the means 
of generating power by harnessing adjacent torrents or turning 
Quite lately only did an 
province—once 


mountain lakes into storage-basins 
Italian syndicate by a large loan to its new 
South Tyrol—secure the pick of its water-power, while Inns- 
bruck’s municipality wisely invested three millions of “ half- 
for less than the proverbial son z 


hotels on its 


penny ” Kronen in acquiring 
the whole of the Achenlake and half-a-dozen 
storage-basin, 


banks, the former making an almost matchless 


some 900 feet of fall producing many tens of thousands of horse- 
power. This example has been followed in the case of a simi- 
larly favourably situated lake in Vorarlberg, by which the 
whole railway between Innsbruck and the Swiss boundary will 
be electrified. 

Blectric light is ridiculously cheap in Tyrol, so cheap that 
meters are dispensed with, and one pays a Pauschal price 
viz., a fixed rate—for each lamp, which at the present rate of 
exchange works out at less than fourpen 
street lamps and those in cellars are left burning all day. 
Power for machinery is still cheaper, and, as the little generat- 
ing works dotted all over Tyrol’s valleys are usually worked by 
private companies with money borrowed from the Government, 
concerns conducted 


profits in all 


per annum! while 


even such low prices leave a profit. Large 
return large 


power, such as the manufacture 


in an up-to-date manner would 
industries requiring electri 
of wood-pulp, cotton- and wool-spinning, chemical works, the 


ustry the great 


tones, an In 


production of imitation preciou 
French 


profitableness of which old-established 
Then Tyrol possesses large deposits of cement 
selling in this 


works have 


amply shown. 
and of carbide; the latter substance is now 
country, I believe, at more than 30s. per hundredweight, or 
more than treble what it did before the war 
Finally, there is, or was, the manufacture 
hine- 


{ »pped the « xport 
of Tyrol’s carbides. 
of all kinds of woodwork, 
made furniture for which the devastated regions of Europe are 
And be it remem- 





house-fittings and cheap 


developing marvellously profitable markets. 
bered that for the finished stuff would be obtained money worth 
from ten to twenty-five times the Kronen with which the locally 
produced raw material as well as the manual labour was paid 
for! Not long before I left Tyrol the owner of a fine cotton mill 
worked by its own electric plant with several hundred trained 
hands, came to me asking me whether I could not procure him 
English capital wherewith to purchase two or three car-loads of 
» as to enable him to set the mill 
going again, and give employment to the starving population of 
the neighbourhood. The money was to be secured by a first mort- 
gage, while the profits, conservatively calculated, were to exceed 
300 per cent., of which a portion was to reward capital, besides 
The two Swiss banks to which I referrea 


| 
it 


10 per cent. interest. 
the man replied that their waste-paper baskets were full of suc 
offers, which they invariably refused to consider, as their own 
country offered enough chances for the remunerative employ- 
ment of capital. 

As the Tyrolese are a hard-working and frugal people, labour 
is cheap in comparison with outside rates. A country where a 
emaid is glad to get 60 or 70 Kronen 


B 


good cook or trained hou 
a month (less than 3s.), and kisses one’s hand gratefully, comes 
near being a paradise for the now so fashionable impecunious. 
The one drawback, lack of food, the man with English or Swiss 
lly overcome, as long as railways 





money in his pocket can ust 
run. 

Italian and French speculators, who as a rule are not over- 
venturesome outside their own countries, have rushed into 
Tyrol] during the last few months to pick up bargains of all 


kinds: hotels, factories and mills; water-rights; house property 
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in Innsbruck, where the two great North to South and the East 
to West railways cross; the contents of old castles, such as 
pictures, old furniture, arms and armour (for the contents of 
an old lumber-room for which I would have gladly taken a 
couple of five-pound notes before the war a dealer recently 
offered me 96,000 paper Kronen, equal to £4,000 at pre-war 
exchange); in short, everything purchasable is being grabbed 
up from the desponding, starving natives who sit shivering in 
unheated dwellings, the picture of pathetic misery. 

Money from England could therefore be most satisfactorily 
employed, more so than any coming from other regions, for it 
is quite extraordinary what confidence the average Austrian 
places in British enterprise and business acumen. “‘ Why can’t 
you come and take over our Administration in the way you 
govern your Colonies until we are free of debt ?” this not one 
but dozens have said to me. To judge by the uniformly friendly 
welcome extended torme recently, I have no doubt that English 
business men would be warmly received by a people sympathetic 
to most Englishmen who know them. 

In conclusion a word of warning against travelling to Austria 
tid Germany instead of by way of Switzerland. The German 
trains, at least the few through trains, are stormed by vicious 
mobs of the unwashed and luggage is either lost or stolen. To 
have a fat, spluttering German shoved from behind through the 
window because the corridor is filled with standing passengers 
is quite amusing to watch if it does not happen to be your own 
compartment already crowded with third-class “‘ overflows.”’-— 
I am, Sir, &e., Witt A. Baiwiie-Groaman, 

Author of The Land in the Mountains, &e 

Royal Societies Club. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

[Letlers of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
Gill treble the spece.) 

THE IRISH CRISIS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The cynical Irishman (and what educated Irishman is 
not a cynic nowadays 2) has observed with some amusement the 
maneuvres of the ‘“ Labour Delegation ” now visiting Ireland 
“in order to see things for themselves.”” As was expected, 
though they have seen representatives of various interests and 
parties, they have not interviewed a single official—they have 
probably accepted the Nationalist doctrine that all officials in 
Ireland are Englishmen or Protestants, whereas, of course, 
nearly all are Roman Catholics, and practically all are Irish- 
men. Further, though invited by the Lord-Lieutenant to an 
interview and a lunch, they refused to go, whereas they dined 
with the Irish Dominion League. That is, they listened to the 
views of Sir Horace Plunkett’s tiny party, which shrieks every 
week in the columns of the Irish Statesman its denunciations of 
the Lord-Lieutenant personally and his Government. They 
refused to hear the Lord-Lieutenant himself, though he gave 
them every opportunity. Yet already they pose as complete 
experts on the Irish question. 

Last week a policeman was brutally murdered in cold blood 
at Thurles in Co. Tipperary, and the local police, getting 
momentarily out of hand, fired into the houses of twelve 
prominent Sinn Feiners of the town. No one was hurt, and the 
police returned quietly to barracks. It is of course impossible 
to say whether this émeute was the result of the work of a 
Sinn Fein agent provocateur, but the Labour Delegation, 
arriving opportunely next day in Thurles, were shown round 
the broken glass with obvious satisfaction by their Nationalist 
conductors, and they were able at once to pronounce their 
verdict that “ this was the result of Castle misrule.”’ They did 
not say that this was the first time that any such thing had 
occurred, that there had been numerous brutal murders of 
police, some in this very district, without a word of protest 
from the local Sinn Feiners: in fact, some of them had stood 
laughing when Mr. Hunt, the District Inspector, lay murdered 
in Thurles some months ago; and two police barracks within a 
radius of five miles had been, the night before, subject to all- 
night attacks with rifles and hombs—i.e., with intent to kill. 

Needless to say, there has been no “ misrule” in Ireland: 
the Irish during the war have been subjected to certain restric- 
tions (though not nearly so many or so severe as the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain), but such as existed were in process of 
removal, and the removal has only been checked by reason of 
the series of unprovoked and brutal murders against which even 
the Roman Catholic Church has now begun to protest. 

When the American Government deported 4,000 Bolsheviks 
the Labour leaders did not pronounce pontifically against 
“coercion.” And whan a fierce mob sacked a large district in 


Liverpool and did £100,000 worth of damage they did not say 
that it was caused by ‘‘ Whitehall misrule ’—they, being 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
decent, law-abiding men, were probably on the side of the 
authority, as they would realize, as they live in England that 
in the face of determined law-breaking, even to the point of 
murder, civilized government must assert itself or perish. They 
seem incapable of realizing, as they would if they lived in 
Ireland, that life and property must be protected, even if rules 
and regulations annoy the innocent. 

The following account of an attack on a police barrack 
shows what the Government is up against in Ireland, and why 
it is not unnatural for the police, who know exactly who does 
these things but cannot get evidence because of universal 
terrorism, to retaliate. “The first we heard of it,” says my 
informant, “ was when the butler appeared at the door, saying : 
“ You can get ready, Sir, they’re firing in the yard.’ ” It should 
be explained that the police barrack is about 300 yards 
from the house on the public road; and the butler’s house, 
where his family was, is next door. Both are smallish houses 
built of galvanized sheeting lined with wood, and the Sinn 
Feiners bravely took cover behind the butler’s house, knowing 
that the police would not fire in that direction for fear of 
hitting the children through the thin walls. The account con- 
tinues: “‘We found, however, that the enemy were no nearer 
than the barrack. The noise was pretty bad—bullets whizzed 
by close to the house, and the bad explosions shook everything 
in the room. It lasted from 9 till 10.15 p.m., and then 9]I 
was still, and we did not know how things had gone, but 
conjectured all was well as they did not come up to the honse, 
So we retired to bed at 12.30. It was evidently a big attack—the 
roads were barricaded and the barrack was surrounded on all 
sides—it was held well by a sergeant and four men.” Apparently 
the trees were cut and sentries posted shortly after dark, and 
no one was allowed to pass—a lady in the neighbourhood had 
been giving a tea party and her guests were not allowed to yo 
to their respective homes. In this way no alarm could be given 
—one of the police who was out off duty was bound and blind- 
folded. 

** No one knows why the assailants got the wind up, but they 
bolted, leaving cross-bars, hammers, two long ladders, three 
live bombs, some tins of petrol, and a bag of turf behind them: 
they evidently meant to burn the barrack. There are several 
theories—one, that the police got a group of them with a Mills 
homb; two, that they were frightened by the Véry pistols fired 
hy the police, which lit up the wood where they were; three, 
that, being on both sides of the wood, they were firing at each 
other and got demoralized. However, whatever it was, the 
result was good from our point of view. None of the police 
were hit, but a hole was blown in the top of the barrack, 
windows were broken, and there were many bullet-holes in the 
barrack and in the butler’s house. It was a pitch-dark nigiit, 
and we don’t know if any of the enemy were hit. The house- 
hold hehaved very well on the whole... . It should be noted 
that the Sinn Fein army in these parts consists mostly of shop- 
boys and well-to-do farmers’ son, not labourers.” 

The above reads like an account of doings in the Wild West, 
or in Sicily under the Camorra. No Mr. Asquith foams at the 
mouth and appeals to the goddess of Liberty and the spirit of 
Nationalism when the Sheriff in Texas strings up a “‘ gunman,” 
or the Carabinieri of Syracuse round up or pistol thie 
members of the Secret Society: why should that respectable 
bureaucrat talk nonsense when the Government tries to stop 
this sort of thing in Ireland ? and why should he be listened 
to in England ? 

The difficulty is to cope, hy legal methods, with the forms of 
illegal warfare described above. And, if the murders continue, 
the long-suffering inhabitants of the South and West of Ireland 
will be compelled to take the law into their own hands. Possibly 
who have been fighting Huns in 


some young gentlemen 
Flanders, and who did not altogether dislike it, may feel 


impelled to offer their services to fight Huns in Clare or Tip- 
perary or Kerry (where the local Huns have recently cut off a 
man’s ears with a pair of wool-clippers). If so, they will be 
warmly welcome: they will be assured of excitement, and they 
may have the chance of getting some of the brutes who put a 
ramshackle cottage containing, as they knew, women and 
children, between their fire and the fire of the men whom they 
were attempting to murder for doing their duty.—I am, Sir, 


&e., Q. 





[To tHe Epitox or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—At the present time the Government in Ireland has 
rendered itself peculiarly obnoxious to a section of the working 
class because of its decision to enforce a type of 
identification-permit on all motor-drivers. It is notorious that 
nine-tenths of the more serious crimes have been committed 
expeditiously and safely by means of motor transport, so that 
every law-loving man would welcome such an Order. 

Not so the Irish workers as influenced hy their Sinn Tein 
leaders; and as a result all motorists who have complied with 


special 
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shail 
the Order are intimidated by pickets 
wise. Why such picketing was not immediately put down is 
not yet clear. If Mr. Asquith’s law which allowed “ picketing ” 
in labour disputes be considered just and equitable, or as a 
mistaken sop to the Labour Party, by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can such a law be considered as having application to such 
a case as this when it is not a dispute between Labour and 
employer but between the ruled and ruler. “ Picketing ” those 
who comply with the law is surely nothing more than open 
sedition, or so it would appear to the average law-abiding 
citizen. And for any servant of the State to offer an alternative 
to the State’s own Order is surely an encouragement of lawless- 
ness, and a proof of the greatest lack of understanding at a time 
when solidarity and unity of purpose is the only possible hope of 
salvation. And yet this unwise servant is probably in no sense 
abashed, but pursues the even tenor of his way, ready, when 
another law is made that proves unpalatable to the lawless, to 
suggest a modification of his own and so gain the brief approval 





of the fickle mob. 

Surely it is time for us to arm ourselves with understanding 
and to silence every dissentient alien voice, come it from what- 
soever quarter. It is time for us to realize that sane men do 
not commit organized raids upon the homes of peaceful citizens 
and carry away arms without some definite object in view, 
and that object is certainly not a battue of pheasants or the 
extermination of rats or rabbits! May one not even conceive 
the possibility of a “divine” who publicly wrote of an armed 
attack upon a peaceful shooting party as an “ugly joke” 
looking upon an Irish St. Bartholomew in much the same 
light, as a larger “joke ” perhaps, but little if any uglier! 

This is not a call to men to disarm themselves with cowardice 
or fear—but rather that they may arm themselves with under- 
standing. If blood be shed it will cry out against those who 
weakened the laws of those in power, and may God avert so 
hideous a dishonour by making all men see that Freedom is 
false to herself when she removes the strong hand of restraint 
and that England only stands as she upholds this Freedom.— 


n 





I am, Sir, &c., OLIVER. 
THE IRISH REPUBLIC AND MURDER. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I see that the Times in an article on the murder of 


Commissioner Redmond adopts the view that these outrages have 
not the approval of any considerable section of the Irish people, 
and blames the Executive for not realizing the distinction 
between murder and technical crimes of sedition as defined b; 
extraordinary legislation. The article also expresses the belief 
that there would be strong support from Irishmen of al! 
political parties for firm action in the punishment of felonies 
that are opposed to Divine and human law, even though there 
be little sympathy with the repression of political offences. 

On December 24th last—that was, soon after the attempted 
murder of Lord French—Cornelius O’Mahony was tried by 
Court-Martial under the Defence of the Realm Act for having 
seditious documents in his possession. One of the documents 
was a number of the official organ of the Irish Volunteers, 
containing the following passage :— 

“Tt is the Ireland, expressed by her responsible 
Government, that the state of war between this country and 
England shall be perpetuated until the foreign garrison have 
evacuated our country. All those engaged in carrying on the 
English administration in this country must be made to 
realize that it is not safe for them to ‘carry on’ in opposition 
to the Irish Republican Government and the declared wishes 
of the people. In particular, any policeman, soldier, judge, 

official, from the English Lord-Lieutenant down- 


will of 


warder, or 
wards, must be made to understand that it is not wise for him 
to distinguish himself by undue ‘zeal’ in the service of England 
in Ireland, nor in his opposition to the Irish Republic.” 

Tt seems therefore that killing a policeman is only carrying 
out the orders issued to the Republican Army. According to 
tement made by Mr. Duke in October, 1917, that Army 
200,000 men; by this time it must comprise 


a sta 


then consisted of 


double that number. Is not that a considerable section of the 
Irish people ? Are the Republican Party likely to support 
punishment for the murder of a policeman; or would they 


regard it 


+] 


mevy 


as a political offence with the repression of which 
sympathy? And are the actual murderers 
to he punished, but those who advise and plan the murders tc 
he | he } 
crime of sedition as defined by extraordinary legislation?—I 


would have no 


ause they have merely been guilty of a technica 


er 
et aione 





am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 
THE NEED FOR A BRITISIL LEGION. 
(lo tHe Enitror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’j 
Sir,—Permit a very old student of the columns of the 


Spectator to express hearty approval of the suggestion con- 
vered in the ¢ if 
the 24 h n 


le under the above heading in your issue 


arti 
and the earnest hope that it may lead to a 


inst 





“peaceful * and other- | organization such as you so forcibly advocate. Those of us 


who are honestly convinced that the commercial and financial 
regeneration of our country depends absolutely on hard work, 
great production, and fair (but not extravagant) cost, and that 
the propaganda of so-called “Labour” (setting class against 
class, with persistent effort to imbue workers with the theory 
that far less work and greatly higher wages is the road to 
national prosperity) can only lead to disaster and misery, ia 
which the workers must, inevitably, be the chief victims, can 
only wish for speedy success to a movement calculated to 
expose throughout the country and the world such futile 
fallacy and the real objects of its advocates. 

The various existing organizations to which your article 
refers, most of which I have joined, and some of which are 
excellent, do not reach the great mass of the people, who-e 
chief are honest instruction and guidance in highly 
technical and difficult problems. There must, murse, be 
some central organization, not necessarily expensive or with a 
large staff. The real work must be accomplished in every town 
and village where local branches can be established, and by 
local people, with the of discussion and 
controversy for all. 

Incidentally, a very great advantage 
will be the enabling of various “ classes ”’ 
know each other and learn that “ Labour,” 
political brand and professional misleaders, 
properly appreciated and respected; while even the so-called 
“idle rich” comprises numerous great workers, and right 
good and useful fellows, who have done, and are daily doinz, 
excellent work for their country, generally to the great benefit 
of all as well as of themselves; and that only a very limited 
few comprise the loafing spendthrifts generally produced for 


needs 
of ¢ 


utmost freedom 
possibly the greatest —- 
in the country to 
apart from the 
is highly and 


execration by the political stump orator—in fact, to quote :o1ms 
lines the authorship of which I do not recollect, 
“There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of ws, 
That it ill behoves any of us 
To find any fault with the rest of us.” 
In conclusion, in the event of your suggestion coming ta 


fruition I shall be very happy to subscribe substantially to the 
necessary Fund, and to undertake to establish a branch in ths 
place where I reside.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Wf. Newson. 
Chislehurst. 
P.S.—Would not some of our legislators be better employed 
in instructing the people all over the country than in doing 
practically nothing in Westminster beyond walking inte 


lobbies with ovine docility? 





FRENZIED ECONOMICS. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Can any reader explain to a very bewildered “ man in 
the street” why in present-day economics 90 x equals Nothing, 


though a is made out to be tlie factor responsible for all our 
present-lay economic troubles? Also, what is meant hy 
inflation of eurrency 2? The phrase obviously implies the 
previous existence of a ‘normal size” currency. If so, who 
assesses this size, and how is it assessed? When did it la-t 
exist, and when did the process of inflation begin? All the 


papers I read tell me with rare unanimity that the inflation 
and the consequent rise in prices are due to the “indiscriminate 
printing of currency notes.” But I remember that 
end of 1913 prices had risen to such an extent as to reduce the 
20s. l7s, 6d. Yet in those days 
Ilow then did it happen? 

Are cheques 
to 


about the 


purchasing-power of to 
** Bradburys ” were unknown. 

And what is paper money or paper currency ? 
or a banker’s draft paper currency? I would be inclined 
say they are, since with me they are just as effective tokens 
as “ Bradburys.” But I know that only the Crown has the 
prerogative of issuing currency, and if I were to issue currency 
of my own I should find myself in gaol for having put into 
What then is the position of 


circulation spurious currency. 
the bankers? 

Now I that while the legitimate paper 
currency (“Bradburys ”’ or * its to £315,000,000, 
or £7 per head of population, the issue of illegitimate currency 
by the bankers (in the forms of cheques, drafts, &&.) amountet 
in 1919 to £28,450,000,000, or £631 per head of 
If therefore the papers are right in saying that the issue ol 


total issue of 


Fishers ”’) 


see 
amour! 


population 


these “ Bradburys”’ has done us injury (by raising prices), 
and we put the damage at x, then surely the injury done by 
the issue of epurious (bankers’) money must at least equal 
90 x! Yet all my papers tell me, by inferen that it equals 
Nothing. 

Readers who like to see ideas expressed diagraminatically 


will get a fairly accurate conception of the relative sizes ci 


ing t} of the 


the two issues of paper money ie part 

column-rule indicating the length of my letter represent the 
’ 1 “ee Sy 

total issue during 1919 of bankers’ money, and a “ full-stop 
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represent the total issue of “ Bradburys.” This may help to 
make clearer the amazing argument of present-day economists 
that the ninetieth part of the whole is enormously larger 
than the whole, since the whole itself is by general assent 
assumed to equal Nothing !—I am, Sir, &c., Bera. 

{A cheque drawn on a bank normally represents so much 
money actually held by the bank on behalf of the customer. 
There is, in fact, something behind the cheque. If there were 
not, the cheque would be returned to any one who tried to cash 
it marked “ Refer to drawer.” But there is, alas! nothing 
behind a “ Bradbury.” It is high time that the printing-presses 
which turn them out should slow down. At the same time we 
agree, and have often said, that the lending of money by 
bankers for War Loan purposes has inevitably added to the 
general inflation.—Ep. Spectator.) _ 





TAXATION OF JUDICIAL SALARIES. 
{To Tae Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—The letter of “ Y.” in the Spectator hardly calls for a 
reply. The point of my letter was that the High Court Judges 
of the United Kingdom accepted their offices at a salary fixed 
by statute, and were debarred from a further practice of their 
profession, or any other form of business, and that to sweep 
away their salaries by immoderate taxation is against right 
and a breach of public faith. I fail to see how it is useful or 
relevant to assert that in one part of the kingdom, at present 
in a state of chaotic disorder, there is not enough of business 
to oceupy the full time of the Judiciary, or to allege political 
reasons for their appointment, or to suggest that the Judges 
should supplement their depleted incomes by literary work. 
To discuss a matter of grave national importance it is necessary 
to have an opponent who is capable of understanding what an 
argument is, and with all respect your correspondent seems to 





be wanting in this essential.—I am, Sir, &c., : 
THE FIRSTFRUITS OF THE ENABLING ACT. 


} 


(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Surely “ An English Churchman ” is making a mountain 
out of a molehill. The abrogation of the right of the Crown 
to appoint Bishops is not in the programme of those, like the 
Life and Liberty people, who are working to make the 
Enabling Act a real instrument of reform. As set forth in a 
recent pronouncement, the Life and Liberty Movement is 
working to secure the following: (1) A better distribution of 
the resources of the Church, both in men and money; (2) aboli- 
tion of the sale of advowsons and of the ecclesiastical freehold; 
(3) an increase in the Episcopate by the further division of 
unwieldy dioceses. 

The right of the Crown to the appointment of Bishops is 
obviously a matter which must be reported upon by the 
Parliamentary Committee as one which touches the rights of 
the subject, since the Royal prerogative is wielded by the 
Prime Minister, who is responsible to Parliament; and it is 
Parliament, and not the National Church Assembly, which 
would decide the question. Whether Parliament, while 
retaining the right of appointment in the hands of the Crown, 
might not be willing to change the ancient procedure of Congé 
@élire and Letters Missive is another question, and I think 
that not a few might be glad to get rid of the pretences 
involved, which do not conduce to the dignity either of the 
Crown or the Church. ‘The less cause that can be given the 
enemy to blaspheme the better. 

May I suggest, Sir, with the greatest respect, that you, as an 
earnest supporter of the Church of England, should lend your 
energies to the removal of what I know you consider the great 
flaw in the Act; namely, the restriction of the franchise ? 
Many of its supporters do not like the present formula, and 
would be only too glad to see it amended if an alternative 
could be found which would exclude those who might merely 
desire to use the franchise as “ wreckers.” The Act is in force, 
and the great majority of its supporters earnestly desire to use 
it for the good of the Church of England and of the nation. 
Surely the proper course for an “ Fnglish Churchman” is to 
assist in its profitable working rather than to pick up any 
stick to beat it with.—I am, Sir, &c., Gerarp FIenngs. 

Rickmansworth. 





THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ Srectator.’’) 
Sir,—I have to thank you for your courtesy in printing my 
long letter, and, in particular, in choosing it from amongst 
the many you had received. Your space is, J] know, valuable, 


but you will, I think, allow me to reply briefly to your two 
comments on my letter, one direct and the other indirect. 

The Pepulation of Constantinople —1 do not know the par- 
Rt er 
ticular statistics you have before you for 1912, but I would 
remark that it would seem curious to include such a compara- 
place 


tively unimportant as Kutchuk Techekmedji and 











apparently to leave out altogether the almost purely Turkish 
and very important district of Scutari, as also the Bosphorus 
Kadikeuy, Erenkeuy, &. The only census bearing on the 
matter would be one of the whole “ Vilayet of Constantinople ” 
(corresponding to our “ County of London ”’). You could easily 
prove anything in the Near East by taking specific districts 
and leaving out others, and the only reasonable way of dealing 
with Constantinople is to take an impartial census of the whole 
city, European and Asiatic, and then letting the population 
vote. If really the majority—as I know would be the case— 
vote for the city remaining Turkish, there should be nothing 
more to say in the matter, even by those extremist fanaticg 
who, in order to be able to have St. Sophia again a church, do 
not hesitate to run the risk of again letting loose the dogs of 
war. I happen to have an old Encyclopaedia Britannica by me 
whith gives the Turks as 500,000 and the total population, in 
round figures, as 800,000. This is very different from the little 
over one-third that you refer to. However, a new census and 
voting would be the simplest way out and settle all disputes. 
The ‘ Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau.’—The signing of a secret 
Treaty (so very secret that it provoked a storm in the Turkish 
Parliament when it came out during the war) on August 2nd in 
no way affects my contention. If the ‘Goeben’ and the 
* Breslau’ had not got into the Dardanelles and had Constan- 
tinople at their mercy, Enver and the Germans would never 
have been able to drag the country into the war. The 
“Treaty” need not have bound the nation any more than the 
Treaty with Germany bound Italy to her party. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. Tuiny, A.I.A. 
{(1) We gladly append the figures of 1912 for the whole 
Vilayet of Constantinople. Out of a total population of 
1,173,678, there were 449,114 Turks, 364,459 Greeks, 159,193 
Armenians, 4,331 Bulgars, 46,581 Jews, 230 Gypsies, and 142,825 


of “other nationalities.” In the whole Vilayet, then, the 
Turks were a little more than a third of the population. In 
the “almost purely Turkish” district of Scutari, we may 


add, there were $1,117 Turks and 87,670 non-Turks. Our corre- 
spondent, we fear, has been misled by his antiquated Eneyclo- 
paedia. (2) There is no parallel between the Turco-German 
offensive alliance and Italy’s defensive alliance with Germany 
and Austria. Italy was not bound to assist Germany in an 
offensive war, and said so at the outset of hostilities, nor did 
Germany expect any help from her. Turkey, on the othe 
hand, bound herself to make war on Russia, and did so as soon 
as she was ready and as soon as her German ally thought that 
it was desirable for her to strike. The presence of the ‘ Goeben 
and ‘ Breslau’ was necessary to the conspirators, not to over- 
awe the Turks, who were completely in the power of Enver, 
but to defend Thrace and the Bosphorus against the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet and prevent a Russian landing.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A LABOUR GOVERNMENT. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’ 

Sir,—One important factor has been overlooked in the discus- 
sion on this subject. Apart from the Law Officers, and such 
political adventurers and cast-offs from other parties as might 
jockey themselves into a Labour Government, the personnel of 
the Ministers would be confined to those of their class who had 
not the ability to rise above the status of the professional 
speaker and negotiator. General Sir William Robertson rose 
from the ranks to be Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
having been Commandant of the Staff College, an unparalleled 
achievement. I am not aware that the Labour leaders have 
ever congratulated Sir William Robertson or their own class 
on this achievement. The working man of exceptional ability 
and character succeeds as automatically as the corresponding 
man in any other class. He has to become a capitalist whether 
he likes it or not, and in so doing he is disqualified for th: 
position of Labour leader. Therefore a Labour Government 
would consist of men whose mediocre ability had been estah- 
lished, and whose training as professional speakers and nego- 
tiators had quite unfitted them for the supremely difficult art 
of sound administration.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy CREED. 





MR. MONTAGU. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—As a co-religionist of Mr. Edwin Montagu, may I tak 
exception to your description of him in “ National Mismanage- 
ment—IV., ‘The New Indian Constitution” (December 6th) 
a politician “of Asiatic race” ? No doubt, if we go back to 
the Garden of Eden, we are all of “ Asiatic but it 

surely rather absurd still to call Asiatic a people who have 
lived in Europe for two thousand years. It may even he doubted 
whether the Jewish Englishman came later out of Asia than 
the non-Jewish Englishman (who also is usually of an Asiatic 


” 
race, 


religion, Christianity, and is rarely of pure race). We know 
nothing of the date when the Angles and Saxons migrated into 
Germany; but the great bulk of European Jews must have 


been in Europe in Roman times. Only, whereas the Jews have 
preserved the records of their Eastern 
Western peoples have not. Ethnologists no longer e 


origin, the other 
en accept 


a 
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a Semitic race, but divide the old “Caucasian” into Mediter- 
ranean (including the Jews and South Europeans), Alpine, and 
Nordic. Even the last two branches are scarcely likely to have 
originated in the cold West. Various theories trace the whole 
“ Caucasian ”’ race to Central Asia or Mesopotamia. So that 
to single out a Jewish Englishman for his Asiatic race savours, 
to my thinking at least, of prejudice.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dharwar, India, January 3rd. A. L. EMANveL. 








A SHAKESPEAREAN SUGGESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—May I offer a new reading of a line in Cymbeline that has 
troubled the commentators ? In Act V., Scene i., Posthumus, 
groaning with remorse for the crime that he has committed 
in ordering the murder of his wife Imogen, moralizes on the 
different treatments awarded by the gods to different classes of 
offenders. 
“You snatch some hence for little faults—that’s love— 
To bave them fall no more; you some permit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 
And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift.” 


Addressing them, he says :— 


in the last line I would read “ dree it,” as in | 
well-known Scottish phrase, dree one’s weird”; | 
‘to chew the cud of their misdeeds to their good.” 
“Thrift ’ I take as meaning “ a state of thriving.”’ To “ dree ” 
as to is old English, and is quoted by Halliwell 
from Hampole and the Morte Arthure.—I am, Sir, &e., 


For “ dread it” 


the to 


meaning, 


suffer 





Jamif. James H. Ramsay. 
WOMEN AND FAIRY-TALES. 
(To tHE Eprror or tHe “ SPecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In connexion with the subject of women and fairy-tales, 


may I point out that the brothers Grimm did not invent the 
stories published in their name ? They collected them from 
the peasantry, and it is at least as likely as not that the tales 
were invented and embellished by women as by men. Jane 
Austen (that greatest of realists and most supreme of artists) 
was a teller of delightful fairy-stories, which, however, neither 
she nor her hearers ever troubled to set down. Women have 
not been, in the past, sufficiently self-conscious (as a body) to 
work for a larger audience than that about their knees. I 
hegin to think it a duty for every woman who has ever held a 
roomful of children spellbound with a tale of fairy wonder to 
set her fancies down on paper for the benefit of posterity.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Wrnirrep St. Ciair. 

16 Ryde Vale Road, S.W. 

P.S.—It is a curious fact that Hans Andersen was not fond 
of children, and many of his stories do not appeal to them; 
they are too difficult and too sad. 

[It is also true that Hans Andersen was not at first fond of 
his own fairy-tales. He was proud of some indifferent novels, but 
could hardly be persuaded to set down the tales which had 
ntranced his audiences of children.—Ep. Spectator.] 


POETRY. 
a 
A MID-WINTER DAY. 
Tut day was mine, was all my own to spend, 
he road, the shining road, was mine at last, 





e forest leaned towards me as a friend— 


Th 
Let me recall my day and hold it fast. 
This have I seen which left me satisfied, 
Men and brave horses, comrades of the plough, 
Red gold of withies by the riverside, 
And russet oak-leaves on the sheltered bough. 


ieard which filled me with content, 

ome of two children on the way, 

wo little children hand in hand who went 
\nd shyly whispered “‘ Happy Christmas-day.’ 





7 


e I felt; the self which hears and sees 


7 his hav 





Passed, and my inmost self became a part 
Of sunset welling from the soul of trees 
And colour kreathed from every bracken’s heart. | 
New Forest. H. M. 
NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 


with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interast and importance to warrant 
wublication. 





r 
BOOKS. 
——— 
THE GEORGIAN POETRY BOOK, 1918-1919.* 
In his prefatory note to the fourth volume of The Georgian 
Poetry Book “ E, M.” remarks that he hopes the collection will 
prove that “what for want of a better word is called ‘ peace’ 
has not interfered with the writing of good poetry.” Of this 
fact we have now seen enough of the new writers’ ‘“ peace 
poetry’ to be completely satisfied. Indeed, in many of the 
soldier poets, peace, which has brought them time and leisure 
of mind to digest, amend, and heighten their work, has wrought 
a very great improvement. For example, in the 1916-1917 
Georgian Poetry Book Mr. Robert Nichols was represented, 
among other war poems, by “The Assault,” in which occur 
such lines as :— 
** Revolver levelled quick ! 
Flick! Flick!” 

“The Assault” moved the civilian reader and disturbed him, 
much as would have a photograph of men going over the top; 
but in ‘The Sprig of Lime” and “ Seventeen,” which are his 


| two long poems this year, he reaches a far higher platform 


“The Sprig of Lime ”’ is an exceed- 
It is an account of a death- 


in his ascent of Parnassus. 
ingly beautiful reflective poem. 
bed : 
‘He lay, and those who watched him were amazed 
To see unheralded beneath the lids 
Twin tears, new gathered at the price of pain, 
Start and at once run crookedly athwart 
Cheeks channelled long by pain, never by tears. 
So desolate, too, the sigh next uttered 
They had wept also, but his great lips moved, 
And bending down one heard, * A sprig of lime ; 
Bring me a sprig of lime.’ Whereat she stole 
With dumb signs forth to pluck the thing he craved.” 
In ‘ Seventeen” there is an The 
creature 
‘** Whisked himself out of sight, and reappeared 
Leering about the bole of a young beech ; 
And every time she thought to corner him 
He scrambled round on little scratchy hands.” 


account of a squirrel. 


Peace has hardly changed Mr. Sassoon at all as he is repre- 
sented here, though we believe that in ‘* Picture Show ”’ a different 
aspect of his Muse is apparent. ‘‘ Banishment,” a pcem 
obviously autobiographical, and that most beautiful lyric, 
** Everyone sang,”’ are undoubtedly the two best poems of his 
in this collection. 

Mr. Shanks’s ‘‘ Féte Galante, or The Triumph of Love,’ 
longish poem of quite extraordinary and peculiar attractiveness, 
It isan essay in the manner of Fragonard, though there is none 
of the Frenchman’s hard luxuriance, but instead, with all the 
delightful frippery, a melancholy charm. ‘ Féte Galante” and 
a Fragonard engraving would indeed exemplify very well the 


-isa 


| eternal difference of outlook between a Latin and a Northern 


genius. We can imagine that Russian dancers, set the theme, 
would have caught Mr. Shanks’s mood. 

Alas that Mr. Squire’s ‘““ You are my sky” 
His beautiful poem ‘ Rivers’ most 
Much of Mr. Squire’s poetry is in a way 
That is to say that it 
Mr. Turner’s 
are not par- 


has not been 


included ! is, as ever, 
delightful reading. 
like the strange verses of Mr. Turner. 
does not yield up its fragrance to a hasty reader. 
curious ‘‘ Talking with Soldiers’ and “ Silence” 
ticularly attractive at first reading, but at third and fourth 
perusal it is not improbable that they may seem some of the 
best work in the book. 

Mr. Harold Monro’s ‘* Dog” 
It is an account of the emotions of a dog going for a walk, and 
an extremely artful work, ‘The most confirmed 
romanticist must admit that realism executed with such skill 
is likely to disturb all his pet theories of aesthetics. ‘* Man 
a Bale” is another essay ostensibly in the same 
The romanticist can, however, console himself by 


is a cunning piece of realism. 


piece of 


Carrying 
manner. 
the reflection that here t 
poem reaches a far higher level than in “ Dog,” 


he realism is only apparent, and the 
where it is 
essential, 

Mr. Robert Graves’s verses have all a charming air of 
insouciance. His ‘“‘ Nursery Rhymes” is delightful. His rather 
Pre-Raphaelite ‘‘ The Cupboard ” is also most successful. 

Mr. De La Mare and Mr. W. H. Davies are both represented by 
some most enjoyable vers de société. The second verse of Mr. 
London: The Poetry BooLehop, 


} 


* The Georgian Poetry Book, 1918-1919 
net.] 
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Davies’s “‘ On Hearing Mrs. Woodhouse Play the Harpsichord ” 
is- peculiarly happy :— 
‘*So, lady, I would never dare 

To hear your music ev'ry day ; 

With those great bursts that send my nerves 

In waves to pound my heart away ; 

And those small notes that run like mice 

Bewitched by light; else on those keys— 

My tombs of song—you shoyld engrave : 

‘My music, stronger than his own, 


Has made this poet my dumb slave.’ ”’ 


Perhaps the most agreeable of Mr. De La Mare’s poems is the 
light poem called “ The Veil,” which has a delicious elegance. 

Mrs. Shove’s and Mr. Moult’s poems do not seem particularly 
attractive. Perhaps ‘‘ E. M.” has seen other instances of the 
work of these poets which for some reason or other could 
not be included in the collection, and then could not resist the 
temptation, ever present to beguile the anthologist, to put in 
one poem because he has liked something quite different by 
the same author. 

The reader may ask: “ Does Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919, 
give a true and comprehensive view of the new movement ? 
Can the ‘true believer’ take it up and give it to his friend and 
say: ‘There is the gist of the whole matter. You may know 
from this what I am talking about when I say the golden age 
has come again’ ?”’’ Probably only a very amiable enthusiast 
could say that, for we all of us have our predilections, and we 
would all of us in certain particulars have made a different 
selection. But on the whole the missionary of the new move- 
ment can safely use it as a shibboleth. If his would-be convert 
cannot at once gather from this volume that something new is 
astir in the world, then the doom laid upon him by Apollo ig 
that he give up reading poetry altogether and devote himself to 
fret-saw work for the future. 





THOMAS COUTTS, BANKER.* 

Mr. Hartiey Cotermce has written a highly interesting Life 
of Thomas Coutts, the shrewd and sentimental Scotsman who 
made the reputation of Coutts’s Bank in the days of George ILI. 
The author has had the good fortune to use for the first time the 
family papers, including the banker's correspondence, which 
relates to affairs of the heart as well as to Mammon and to 
politics. Thus the book gives an intimate portrait of a successful 
man of business and throws new light on the history of his times. 
Thomes Coutts, who was born in Edinburgh in 1735, was the 
fourth son of the Lord Provost, and came to London as a youth 
to enter the London branch of his father’s bank. His elder 
brother James also came to London, married the niece of George 
Campbell, sole partner in the old banking firm of Campbell and 
Middleton et ‘ The Sign of the Three Crowns” in the Strand, 
and succeeded to the business. In 1761 James Coutts took his 
brother Thomas into partnership. Ten years later they severed 
their connexion with the Edinburgh bank, and in 1775, when 
James's health had failed, Thomas became sole owner of the 
Strand firm, which was now and henceforth Coutts and Company. 
The founders of the bank had a personal connexion with the 
Scottish Whig families. As time passed, the English nobility 
began to resort to the bank in the Strand, and their patronage 
proved very lucrative, at a period when political office was 
shared among the great landed families, and when Ministers 
could speculate with public money and give friendly financiers 
a preference in dealing in public loans. King George LI. 
kept his Privy Purse account at Coutts’s, and all the Princes 
were customers. The author tells us that when Thomas joined 
the firm in 1761 the profits were £5,800 a year, and that ten 
years later they had increased to £9,000—a very large income 
for those days. Thomas Coutts, however, had a cool head and 
simple tastes. He made his home over the bank in the Strand, 
with a view from his back windows down Robert Street, Adelphi, 
to the Surrey hills. He had married in 1763 a homely Lancashire 
woman, Susanneh Starkie, who was his brother’s maid-servant, 
and lived with her in St. Martin’s Lane until, on his brother's 
retirement, he could take possession of the house above the 
bank. There he brought up his three daughters, who afterwards 
married the Earl of Guilford, the Marquess of Bute, and Sir 
Francis Burdett. He did not move to Piccadilly until 1795. 
The world of fashion in his time stretched as far east as the 
Strand. 

Thomas Coutts’s comments on political affairs, in his letters 

. The Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker, By Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 2 vols, 
London; John Lane, (42s, net.) 








to old friends, are those of a detached observer. He knew all 
that was going on, and he was not @ party man. The absurd 
theory, sometimes asserted, that financiers like wars did not 
apply in his case at all events. He disapproved strongly of the 
“cursed American war” and thought that it would ruin us, 
He was opposed to intervention in Revolutionary France in 
1792 and would have acknowledged the Republic. He did not 
like the war that began in 1793 and had a profound distrust of 
the Allies—a distrust that was justified by the event. It may 
be noted that he held a different opinion of the war against 
Napoleon from 1803 onwards, although Fox in a confidential 
note assured him that “‘ the Doctor’ (Addington) had brought 
on the renewal of hostilities by his mismanegement. Coutts 
hed a great belief in Pitt, whom he knew very well. He 
wrote in December, 1783, when the Fox-North Coalition was 
collapsing :— 

** Mr. Fox and his party in general are surely a set of necessitous 

gamblers and of very little decency of private character. The 
Pitts and Grenvilles are young men without any of these foul 
stains upon them—hitherto.” 
He noted that “the present moment, being of peculiar distress 
for the country, is as usual his [Lord North’s] time for wit and 
humour, and accordingly he keeps the House of Commons in a 
continual roar of laughter.” But the old banker did not like 
Pitt’s financial devices in war time. Of the loan of 1796, issued 
at 85, he said that “the Foleys, or any other mad extraya- 
gant heirs of fortune, never in their minority borrowed money 
on such ruinous terms after a night spent at the gaming-table.” 
Coutts was an authority on such matters. He had helped Fox 
and also the famous Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, out of the 
embarrassments caused by their mad passion for gambling. 
Fox in a letter of 1787 confessed that he owed nearly £7,000, 
and Coutts lent him £10,000 without interest and without any 
expectation of recovering the principal. Gnee, and once only, 
Coutts found himself involved in political controversy when his 
son-in-law Burdett stood for Middlesex in 1802, with a vaguely 
Radical programme. The Government Press denounced Coutts 
for subsidizing revolution, and the Foreign Office and War Office 
removed their secret service funds from the bank. Coutts 
protested hotly that he had not given or lent a penny to Burdett, 
who was a wealthy man, and that, though he hed solicited a 
dozen electors to vote for his son-in-law, he did not like his 
politics. A few years later the Departments took Coutts into 
favour again. It is interesting to find that he acted as an 
unofficial intermediary between George III. and Henry, 
Cardinal of York, the last of the Stuarts. Coutts visited the 
Cardinal at Frascati in 1790 and took a silver medal frem him 
to the King. It was through Coutts that the King afterwards 
gave the Cardinal a handsome pension, when the Revolution 
had deprived the Roman Church of its wealth. Coutts on his 
own account paid a small pension to Clementina Walkinshaw, 
the mistress of the Young Pretender, and thus relieved her from 
want in her old age. She was, perhaps, a distant relative, but 
she had no claim upon him except as a fellow-countrywoman 
who had suffered in the Jacobite cause. 


When Thomas Coutts was seventy he met at Cheltenham 
a young Irish actress of moderate talent, Harriot Mellon. He 
conceived a violent passion for her, gave her large sums of money, 
and wrote her a series of love-letters which Mr. Coleridge prints 
at length. His wife was at this time in poor health, and gradually 
became a hopeless invalid. When she died, ten years later, 
Coutts at once married Harriot at St. Pancras Church, 
January 18th, 1815. He was in such haste to have the 
marriage celebrated that he neglected some technicality and 
was forced to have the ceremony repeated three months later. 
It was not unnatural that the three married daughters should 
have resented the appearance of a young step-mother, whose 
relations with their father had been the subject of comment foi 
years. However, the family were reconciled, the new Mrs. 
Coutts was received at Court and in society, and the reader may 
form his own opinion of the case. Thomas Coutts died in 1822, in 
his eighty-seventh year, leaving all his wealth to his young 
widow. Five years later she married the Duke of St. Albans. 
She thought it necessary to ask George IV.’s approval of the 
match, and received that monarch’s congratulations. The 
weightiest testimony to the character of the second Mrs. Coutts is 
the fact that Sir Walter Scott liked her, and twice invited her 
to Abbotsford. The Duchess carefully preserved among her 
papers two letters from Sir Walter and a copy by him of an 
epitaph at Melrose, which Mr. Coleridge prints. It is also fair to 
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add that she was generous to her step-daughters, and that 
she left her whole fortune to the youngest of ‘their children, 
Sir Francis Burdett’s daughter Angela, who is well remembered 
as Lady Burdett-Coutts. 





A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND.* 
Att readers of the first volume of Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell’s 
History of Everyday Things in England will welcome the second 
—and last. The second part is as original and as fascinating 
as the first, and those who read the first will know that no higher 
praise can be given. The Middle Ages are now left behind. 
Our authors deal with the period between 1500 and 1799. 
Delightful pictures and plans bring near to us the houses, 
castles, churches, ships, schools, and mills belonging to the 
three hundred years which take us from Henry VIII. to the 
latter years of George III. Many pictures illustrate the 
varying fashions and inventions in costume, in armour, in 
weapons, in sport, in toys, in agricultural and musical instru- 
ments. The birth of industrialism in England is brought 
before us, and the substitution of the principle of competition 
for the principle of service explained in a spirit of fair criticism 


without undue bias, though we are left with a sense that the | 


* merriness”’ of England was in a measure silenced by the 
inevitable change. 

In the period dealt with in the earlicr chapters, however 
The Englishman’s house was 
Many 


much of the old order remained. 
still his castle, even if it could no longer stand a siege. 
branches of one family lived together under one roof as they 
had done in the past, and a wide and careless hospitality was 
exercised such as would have been impossible without a pooling 
of resources. <A letter from Erasmus descrites the London 
life of a gentleman in the time of Henry VIII. :— 

‘More hath built neare London, upon the Thames side, 
@ commodious house, neither meane nor subject to envie, 
yet magnificent enough; there he converseth affebly with 
his family, his wits, his son and daughter-in-lawe, his three 
daughters and their husbands, with eleven grandchildren.” 

A curious will of the same period provides for the fair division 
of a joint tenancy of a house between a man’s wife and brother. 
She is to have half use of the hall with a fire in it at all times, 





half use of the kitchen with its various coppers and caldrons, | 


and half the garden and orchard (the boundaries are minutely | 


described) is to be reserved to her use, together with the western 
end of the large barn. One par‘our is to be hers exclusively, 
one bedchamber, and one garret. The bed-linen and household 
utensils are also specifically divided. One help 
wondering whether the inhabitants of the joint house lived in 
amity or quarrelled, how much time the widow spent in her 
parlour and how much in the hall. In the same will we read of 
legacies to servants. They consist chiefly of livestock, and 
prove that the legatees had small-holdings of their own. 

There seems no doubt that our ancestors ate, when they 
could get it, about four times as much as we eat now; but 
the quality of the food seems to have differed in name rather 
than in essentials. The 
century may have tasted not unlike the hors d’a@uvre of to-day. 
How they were able to swallow the pounds of beef and mutton, 
followed by more pounds of poultry and pastry, must remain a 
mystery for a less hungry generation. 

Our authors have got together a great many very entertaining 
details about the life of seventeenth-century children. School 
life was evidently hard. Hours were long and comforts few, 
but the little children at home in the nursery seem to have 
been petted much as children are now. Mothers of young 
children will be interested in the wardrobes of our little ancestors. 
We have a detailed account of the everyday and best clothes of a 
little boy of eight, who, by the by, wore out five pairs of shoes 
A charming descriptiqn of the breeching of a little 


cannot 


a year. 


urchin of six at about the same period shows that the nursery 


“savoury knacks”’ of the sixteenth | 


prettyer than in his coats (petticoats). Little Charles reiyoced 
as much as he did, for he jumpt all the while about him, and 
took notice of everything. I went to Bury and bo’t every- 
thing for another suitt which will be finisht upon Saturday. 
So the coats are to be quite left off on Sunday. . . . When 
he was drest he asked Buckle whether muffs were out of fashion 
because they had not sent him one.” 

A good deal of space is devoted to the theatre. We learn 
exactly what the Elizabethan playhouses were like and those 
of the time of Charles IT., and are amazed at how history repeats 
itself in the matter of popular taste. Masques were as much 
. . 29 > om ; 
‘the mode” as plays, and for the same reason that variety 
shows are now as popular as the legitimate drama :— 

** Masques were spectacles rather than plays, and depended 
more on music, dancing, and transformation scenes, than 
plot. In the Masque of Blackness, given on Twelfth 
Night, 1606, the Queen and Court appeared with faces and 
arms blacked as Ethiopians ; in the Masque of Beauty, an island 
was shown floating on water with beautiful effects of lighting. 
Inigo Jones the architect was employed to stage these per- 
formances, and made a great reputation by inventing the 
machinery which was necessary to effect the transformation 
scenes. Ben Jonson supplied the idea, and book of the words, 
and alas! quarrelled with Jones, thinking that he obtained 
more than his fair share of credit.” 

We might quote indefinitely from a book which we should like 
to see in the hands of every boy and girl in the country. The 
reader cannot help wondering as he lays it down whether it 
would not be possible that its pictures should be shown upon the 
cinema, the letterpress being read or delivered in explanation 
of them. 
children of London realize the nature of the block whence they 


Such a show would do an immense deal to make the 


are hewn, and could not fail to give them a more intelligent 
interest in those much-discussed ‘* conditions ’’ of life in whose 
improvement their parents are so passionately interested, but 
of whose evolution up to the present they know so little. 





ROADS AND DITCHES.* 
Ix Modern Roads! Mr. Percy Boulnois writes not merely as a 
great road-builder, but as one fully conscious of the close 
connexion existing between a good road system and national 
Very rightly, he urges the new Ministry of ** Ways 
to recognize that our roads take the 


prosperity. 
and Communications ” 
first place as a means of transport, being free from tolls, reaching 
everywhere, and being suitable for almost every sort of traffic. 
That ‘the freedom of the road” should be the right of every 
citizen is supported by extracts from a judgment of Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton :— 

‘*(a) At the present day the essential characteristics of 
the law with regerd to user of our roads is that every member 
of the public is entitled to use them properly as much as he needs. 

(5) The community have come definitely to the conclusion 
that absolute freedom of user, coupled with communal upkeep 
of the roads, is the wisest thing for the nation.’ 

These unprejudiced words by so eminent a judge will commend 
themselves to posterity, and it is evident that the wise and 
large-minded policy to follow may be summed up in the axiom, 
‘Roads must be adapted to the traflic, and not the trattic to 
the roads,’ ” 

A quotation from the First Annual 
now defunct Road Board is also instructive :— 


Report (1911) of the 


‘*Tt is essential, in order to obtain strong and durable road 
surfaces which will bear modern trafic, that the old water-bound 
system of construction should be superseded by the use of 
some bituminous binding material on all important roads 
which have to carry heavy and fast traffic. Lack of uniformity 
of control is alleged to be one of the chief obstacles to road 
improvement. Road users frequently complained that after 
passing over a stretch of fairly well-kept roads they suddenly 
plunged on to roads that were scarcely passable. It is interesting 
to note that within 15 miles of Charing Cross there are ninety 
different road authorities, and that there is a certain ‘ Main’ 
road which through ten different road authorities in 


passes 


a length of 20 miles.” 
£ 


then, as now, was the centre of interest in a middle-class house- | 


hold. The picture is taken from a letter and runs as follows : 


‘You cannot beleeve the great concerne that was in the 
whole family here, last Wednesday, it being the day that the 
taylor was to helpe to dress little Frank in his breeches, in order 
to the making an everyday suit by it. Never had any bride 
that was to be drest upon her wedding night more hands about 
her, some the legs and some the arms, the taylor butt ning, 
and others putting on the sword, and so many lookers on, that, 
had I not a ffinger amongst them [ could not have seen him. 

- . They are very fitt, everything, and he looks taller and 
Part IT., 1500-1799. Written 


eA History of Everyday Things in England, 
London: B, LT, Batsford, 


and Illustrated by Marjorie and ¢, H, B, Quennell, 
L8s, 6d, net.) 


But it is with the actual building and maintenance of modern 
roads that the book is ehiefly concerned, and the accounts 
of tests and experiments, of successes and failures, with a great 
variety of materials, are extremely interesting. 

We are told that “it is now acknowledged that at least 
£300,000,0G0 is required at once for our roads.” This vast 
expenditure is largely made necessary by inevitable neglect 
during the war. The future 
seems marvellous that some of the millions dissipated in out-of- 


reckoning was foreseen, and it 





work doles were not devoted to setting the able-bodied 

* (1) Modern Roads, By H. Percy Boulnois, London: Kdward Arnold, 
{16s. net.} (2) Land Drainage from Field to Sea, ly ©, H, J, Clayton, M 8S.E, 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir Ailwy u Fellowes, K.U.V.Q, London: Country 
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unemployed to work on the roads and to the reduction of our 
grave liabilities in this matter. 

Mr. C. H. J. Clayton,’ as chief drainage engineer to the Board 
of Agriculture, is well qualified to instruct us in the matter 
of Land Drainage, a matter that, as Sir Ailwyn Fellowes points 
out in his Introduction, has received far too little attention 
in this country, both from the national and from the purely 
economic points of view. Sir Ailwyn gives an_ interesting 
sketch of past drainage enterprise :— 


‘“In the times of James I. and Charles I., great landlords 
like Francis, Earl of Bedford, set out to reclaim large tracts 
of fen land in the Eastern Counties and East Midlands, with 
the encouragement of the State. Corporations of ‘ adventurers’ 
received charters for the purpose, end, with the aid of Dutch 
engineers, added to the cultivable land areas like the Bedford 
Level and Hatfield Chase. But as the Whig principles of 
politics and economy came to prevail, the elements of public 
spirit and State encouregement gradually gave place to what 
was complacently called ‘ enlightened self-interest,’ and the 
ey and nineteenth centuries produced a large crop 
of local Acts setting up drainage boards which consisted of a 
few landlords or their agents and whose areas of jurisdiction 
were confined to the estates of those who promoted the Bills. 
The result of this historical process is a cheos of authorities 
and an absence of authority. A single instance of a river 
draining a great acreage of rich land illustrates the position. 
The Great Ouse, with e catchment area of about 1,750,000 acres, 
has four or five main channel authorities, half-a-dozen authorities 
with power over protective embankments only, and internal 
drainage boards, bringing the number to neerly a hundred ; 
even then, only about half the river and about three-fifths 
of the floodable or water-logged lands is covered.”’ 

Under the County Agricultural Executive Committees set 
up during the war to stimulate food production, a certain 
amount of reform and progress was achieved, a mere beginning 
of what is needed, however, if anything like full use is to be 
made of our agricultural lands :— 

“The poisoning of the erable lands is —- less obvious 
to the layman, but the farmer knows how much he is hampered 
in ploughing and sowing and growing his corn and roots by & 
super-saturated subsoil, and when you find, as you may 
nowadays, the grazing of land in a well-drained area let at 
£8 to £f0 an acre, and land of the same character in a neglected 
area close by dear at 30s. for the so-called *‘ hay’ that can 
somehow be scraped off it, you realize that land drainage is 
profitable to the owner as well as to the occupier.” 
Multiplicity of control is, as might be expected, almost as 
sterile in results as no control at all, and the Land Drainage 
Act of 1918 was largely framed with an eye to the co-ordination 
and regulation of individual action. 

Any one who, like the presert reviewer, has the misfortune 
to own water-logged lands that he regards as reclaimable, 
surrounded by property owned by those who attribute floods 
to the act of God rather than to the inaction of man, will 
second Mr. Clayton’s plea for compulsory collective drainage 
schemes :— 

** Something more than individual effort is required, however. 
[t would be as vain to expect that, say, 500 landowners could 
build and maintain a main line railway across their lands if 
each had charge of the length within his own boundaries, as 
that the same individuals, acting as such, could improve and 
maintain a fully effective river system either for drainage or 
any other useful purpose.”’ 

Mr. Clayton’s book does not merely point out defects and 
deficiencies in current land drainage practice, but gives clear 
and specific directions as to how we should set about 
improvement. 





AN IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD.* 
Canon Hannay offers no solution of the Irish question. It 
is well to be clear upon this point, because in the present volume 
he has achieved the very difficult task of talking informed 
common-sense about Ireland; and the reason why he has no 
solution of the problem is that he kaows its determining con- 
ditions: he knows not only the geographical and historical 
factors which so many people assume to constitute the essence 
of the problem, but also the political and spiritual conditions, 
which are much more incalculable and vital. The whole book 
is a study in mental attitudes: the attitudes of different parties 
and classes of Irishmen towards one another, towards England, 
towards literature, music, and art, towards religion, and 
towards life; and the study is pursued throughout with con- 
spicuous tolerance, good humour, and impartiality. We 
gannot agree with all Canon Hannay’s statements: it is not 
quite true, for example, that Ireland does not read and that 


4 4: Trishmaa Locks ct his World, By George A Birmingham, London: 
Modder 2nd Stoughton, 


(6s, net.) 


| up the charm of the genuine article. 





| 
Trishmen dislike ideas; it is not quite correct to state that 
“ of the original Sinn Fein policy only one thing survives—the 
removal from Westminster of the representatives of Nationalist 
Ireland” ; but it is impossible for any single observer, however 
acute, however fair-minded, to master the ways of thinking of 
so heterogeneous a collection of minds as is to be found in present. 
day Ireland, and nobody else has managed to compass anything 
like the amount of truth on the subject that has been put into 
these pages. The position of the parties who still contend for 
mastery, the extent to which they hold their professed creeds, 
and the staying-power of their various characters, are described 
with sympathy and exactness. The indolent, tolerant bop. 
homie of the Dublin middle class, which is a race apart, is 
depicted as faithfully and affectionately as the eager, rough 
energy of Belfast. The nature of the influence wielded by the 
Gaelic League, even amidst its failure to carry out its original 
programme, is defined and illustrated exactly; and ample 
justice is done to the social as well as the economical work 
achieved by the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, 
Canon Hannay leaves to didactic visitors, Transatlantic and 
otherwise, the task of retailing the industrial facts which can 
be found in any encyclopaedia, and of drawing wrong con- 
clusions from them; he is content to depict the classes of 
Irishmen whose character he has fathomed, and whose outlook 
and purpose he is able to appreciate. 

We could not expect “George A. Birmingham” to write 
even a serious discussion of serious questions without allowing 
his humour to steal out now and again “like a furry cub, for a 
run and a roll over”’ ; we are not at all sure, indeed, that serious 
discussions would not bear better fruit if they were more often 
illuminated with an occasional flash of humour; but the 
humour in An Irishman Looks at his World, if not less rich than 
in previous productions of the same author, is more sedate and 
subtle. We find less downright fun and more pervading 
pleasantness. Weshould like to quote the delicious description of 
an encounter with a Dublin house-agent, but it is unfortunately 
too long for our space; and we must content ourselves with 
extracting the remark of a Magistrate after Licensing Sessions 
at a country town: “We did well to-day, anyhow. We 
licensed every house in the whole damned place, except mine 
and the Rectory. I told them they might as well make a clean 
job of it and license them too.” 

We can cordially commend Canon Hannay’s book to all who 
want to know what sort of men inhabit Ireland, what they 
think about, and in what way they will bear themselves in the 
hour of trial; we commend it to all who think some working 
compromise can be devised to inveigle Ulster under a Dublin 
Parliament, and who imagine that because a policy is useful 
and desirable it must therefore also be practicable. 


’ 





NURSAIRY RIMES.* 


Paroptes of nursery rhymes are as a rule detestable. They are 
generally sophisticated, they are apt to rely for effect upon a 
double meaning, and they almost always miss the directness, 
the inconsequence, and, as it were, the nonchalance which make 
Major Hume’s rhymes 
are, however, for the most part delightful, and possess both 
naiveté and verve. For example, the following :— 
‘“*No. 1, No. 1, show the leg do, 

A squad of defaulters is waiting for you, 

The C.O. is testy, the ratings are slow, 

It’s Monday and raining and you're duty O.” 


“Three Blind Mice” is good, but perhaps smacks of sophisti- 
cation. Nursery rhymes should be practical jokes in 
print :— 
‘Three new subs, 

Three new subs, 

They fancied themselves when their kit came home, 

And spoke with contempt of the raging foam, 

But saluted the man at the Hippodrome, 

Trés new subs.” 


“*Hushaby Baby” has a certain grimness :— 
** Flyaby Archie, 
Up in the air, 
When the wind drops 
Tho Zep will appear, 
When the gun speaks 
The Zepp’iin will fall, 
And down will come Archie 
And airship and all.” 
* Nursairy Rimes. By Major D. ©. M. Hume, B.A.¥, Ti 


strated by H. B. 
Loudon; The Aeroplane and Geueral Publishing Co, (2s, 6d 
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The alphabet at the end possesses ingenuity of the right kind :— 


‘‘ Bager Edward eased his engine early. 
Full out Freddy finished off a Fokker. . . 
Happy Henry helped a Hun to—Heaven. . . . 
Mouldy Maurice mashed the mud in Mudros. . . . 
Priceless Perey piled up pups on purpose. . . . 
Zaecy zoomed from azimuth to zenith.”’ 


The illustrations are quite good, but unfortunately the outside 
of the book is not very successful. Cover designers ought to 
remember that they are in effect providing the book with a face, 
and that their task is a very important one. 





FICTION. 


STORM IN A TRACUP.* 
TE scene of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new story is laid in Devon- 


shire. But readers who are familiar with the tragic atmosphere | 


which invests so many of his Dartmoor romances will be agree- 
ably surprised by the consistent geniality of Storm in a Teacup. 
The spirit of the moor yields to the beneficent genius of the 
river Dart, and the story centres in a great mill on its banks, 
where paper is made by hand in surroundings more ideal than 
those of any garden city. Indeed the novel might be called an 
instructive comedy, since the various processes of paper-making 
are described with extraordinary minuteness. Mr. Phillpotts 
reminds us that here is a craft which is still practised in such a 
way as to afford the workman opportunity for the display of skill, 
initiative, and intelligence, and to foster pride in his achievement 
instead of condemning him to the endless repetition which is 
the lot of the machine-minder. But the book is not only suggest- 
ive as throwing a sidelight on the progress of industrialism, 
and indicating how it may be possible to reconcile the develop- 
ments of applied science with the ideals of mediaeval craftsman- 
ship: it is a diverting and ingenious rural comedy, all the more 
welcome because of the tragic possibilities inherent in the plot. 
The story opens soon after the marriage of Medora Trivett to 
Ned Dingle, both workers at the mill. Medora has chosen the 
gay and mercurial Ned in preference to the serious and austere 
Jordan Kellock, but, being a capricious and flighty young person, 
unable to realize her good luck, she nags and worries her husband, 
assumes the ré/e of the martyr, and imposes so completely on 
Kellock as to persuade him into an elopement. From the conse- 
quences of her selfish folly she is saved chiefly by the frigid virtue 
of Kellock, but largely by the diplomacy of Philander Knox, an 
elderly paper-maker of great sagacity, knowledge of human 
nature, and a certain sly kindliness. For Knox had his own axe to 
grind—to overcome the reluctance of Medora’s widowed mother to 
give up her post of domestic drudge to her brother, his slatternly 
wife and their long family, for the restful home which Knox was 
ready to provide her with. How Knox contrived to combine 
the task of reconciler and emancipator is told with a great deal of 
humour. Lydia Trivett, whose position at Priory Farm is 
happily compared with that of ‘“ a cheesecake in a pigstye,”’ is 
the real heroine of the story: Knox is the good but astute 
genius of the plot. Medora is a minx, who comes off far 
better than she deserved; and Kellock, the blameless but 
priggish idealist, is really to be congratulated on his release, 
which enabled him to devote his life to the congenial task of 
Labour propaganda. The mention of ‘shop stewards” and 
the use of the phrase “fed up” seem to fix the time as that 
of quite recent years. We hope that this is so. It is 
pleasant to think that the picture which Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
draws of the paper-making industry and of the relations 
between workers and owners is not a mere memory of a 
bygone past, but has still a counterpart in fact. 





A Thin Ghost and Others. By M. R. James. (Edward 
Arnold. 4s, 6d.)—Some seventy years ago there lived in London 
a young brother and sister who christened their favourite book 
of ghost stories Sights and Frights. The “ thin ghost” and his 
fellows are worthy to rank with the terrors of that classic volume. 
Not only are the studies written with a distinction of style to 
which the reader of similar works is totally unaccustomed, but 
the Provost of Eton has managed to impart a most authentic 
feeling of alarming eeriness to the apparitions which he so vividly 
describes. The Elemental Being who mews in the Cathedral 
close at night is perhaps the most horrifying of the manifesta- 
tions, but the present writer owns that this notice is of set 
purpose written by daylight at 2 p.m. and would not on any 


* Storm in a Yeacup., 


By Eden Phillpotts. London : Heinemann, ‘[7s, net.) 








account be attempted after dinner, lest the near approach of 
bedtime should render the necessary references to the book too 
hazardous. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
[Notice in thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








A weighty and searching criticism of Mr. Montagu’s India 
Act appears in the Church Quarterly Review for January. The 
writer, who has lived for sixteen years in India, shows why the 
lower castes and the out-castes, including the native Christians, 
who form the vast majority of the population, fear the un- 
controlled domination of the Brahmin minority. Thus, the 
“untouchables” are not allowed to use the public wells pro- 
vided by public money, even in Bombay. The out-castes in 
Madras, numbering ten millions out of forty millions, may not 
use the public roads or walk in a street in the Brahmin quarter. 
Ninety per cent. of the public schools in Madras are closed to non- 
caste children, either because they may not use the roads leading 
to the schools, or because the schools are near temples, or because 
the Brahmin landowner insists, before selling a site for a school, 
that non-castes shall be excluded. The Moslem minority insists 
on equal rights; the out-castes get no sympathy from Mr. 
Montagu and have to bear their hard lot. It is strange that an 
Act enthroning the small Brahmin minority in India should be 
hailed by Liberals in the name of Democracy and by the Labour 
Party in the name of “the proletariat.” 





Gild Socialists and others who have formed a false conception 
of the mediaeval craft gilds and base fantastic theories upon 
them should read a@ short article on the subject by Miss Eileen 
Power in History, the organ of the Historical Association, for 
January (Macmillan, 2s. net). Miss Power points out that the 
ideal craft gild, composed of master craftsmen with journeymen 
and apprentices who would in time become masters, did not 
exist in every town or at any particular period, and that by the 
fourteenth century the craft gilds, where they flourished, ne 
longer included all craftsmen, but rather accentuated the dis 
tinction between employers and wage-earners in the larger towns. 
The historical evidence, so far as it goes, shows thet craft gilds, 
however admirable in theory, were a failure, and that the capital- 
ist system was well developed long before the Middle Ages came 
to an end. Lieutenant-Commander Dewar’s article on “ The 
Need for Naval History ” for the better training and organization 
of the Navy is also very much to the point. 


Mr. Sheppard, the energetic Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
has transformed his parish magazine into a Monthly Revieu 
(6d. net), the January issue of which is a spirited and enter- 
taining production. General Maurice writes on the League of 
Nations and the reduction of armaments, Dr. Lyttelton on books, 
and Mr. J. H. Shakespeare on Church Reunion from the Baptist 
standpoint. The circulation of parish magazines would gi 
up by leaps and bounds if they were as attractive as this promises 
to be. 


The Acceptance of the Welsh Church Temporalities Act, 1919. 
By the Bishop of St. Davids. (S.P.C.K. Is. net.)}—This 
pamphlet, written for the diocese of St. Davids, gives a lucid 
account of the financial position of the Welsh Church and of the 
reasons why the Bishops accepted the amending Act of last 
year. As the author says, when Disestablishment was settled, 
the Church could not haggle about money, although it is greatly 
impoverished by the change. The Bishop hopes, in view of the 
great responsibility of England for the welfare of mankind, 
that such a catastrophe as Disestablishment in England “ may 
never take place through the impatience or dissensions or 
indifference of English a warning that the 
supporters of the “ Life and Liberty” movement may take to 
heart. 


Churchmen ”’- 


Sir George Newman in a Preface to the Medical Supplement of 
the forty-eighth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
1918-19 (Cmd. 462, 1s. 3d. net), recalls the history of the series 
of Medical Reports begun by the late Sir John Simon in 1856 
and now ended with the Board. It is true to say, as he does, 
that the Reports laid a firm foundation for preventive medicine 
in England. The volume includes, among other noteworthy 
articles, some instructive studies of the influenza epidemi 


of last winter in this country and abroad. Dr. Macewen observes 
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that it is not easy to define the term “ influenza” or to specify 
the signs and symptoms. Dr. Carnwath is inclined to think 
that “there are several strains of the influenza virus, and that 
these vary in virulence and antigenic potency.” 


—_— 








The Political Scene. By Walter Lippmann. (Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. net.)—Mr. Lippmann has reprinted from the New 
Republic of New York his comments on the proceedings of the 
Peace Conference up to March last. At that time he was a sup- 
porter of President Wilson’s general policy, but he was not 
satisfied with the Covenant, which, he thought, tended to give 
the President too much power in the League and the Senate 
too little. We are chiefly interested in Mr. Lippmann’s proposed 
Russian policy, which anticipated the Allies’ recent decision :— 

** As a preliminary to the withdrawal of the Allied forces now 

operating in various parts of Russia, agreement should be 
reached both with the local soviets and with the Central Soviet 
at Moscow that certain ports of the Arctic, the Baltic, the Black 
Sea and the Pacific should be constituted international cities 
under the administration of bodies appointed by the League of 
Nations, and including for this purpose representatives of the 
local and Central Soviets. The policing of these ports would 
be > naval forces including marines authorized by the League. 
In these ports economic commissions representing the League 
would be set up with authority to make trading agreements 
with any soviet, co-operative society, trade union or corporation 
that could give the necessary guarantees. The fmlure to 
uphold the guarantees would be followed by boycott of the 
particular offender. These commissions would sell the goods 
imported by and exported for an international trading cor- 
poration organized for the purpose by the nations having 
commercial resources for the enterprise. They could also 
distribute relief where the need existed without means of 
payment.” 
Mr. Lippmann thought that if this “were done humanely, 
tolerantly, generously,” it might well ** undermine the Bolshevist 
régime and attach Soviet Russia to the world community.” 
Can it be that Mr. Lloyd George has taken Mr. Lippmann’s 
advice, offered a year ago ? 


Naval Iistory and National History. By J. Holland Rose. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—The new Cambridge 
Professor of Naval History's inaugural lecture is a spirited plea 
for his subject. He points out how persistently our historians 
have underrated the importance of naval victories. Macaulay 
paid far less attention to the battle off Cape La Hogue, which 
prevented Louis XIV. from giving effective help to the Trish 
insurgents, than to William III.’s indecisive land battles at 
Steinkirk and Landen. The Young Pretender’s enterprise was 
virtually ruined at the outset by a hard-fought action in which 
Captain Brett of the ‘Lion’ engaged the ‘ Elizabeth,’ carrying 
the Pretender’s French troops and arms, and forced her to 
return toa French port. But the exploit of the ‘ Lion ’ is seldom 
mentioned by historians of the Forty-five. Admiral Saunders 
and his squadron were quite as much responsible for the fall 
of Quebee in 1759 as General Wolfe. 





Beyond Baghdad with the Leicestershires. By FE. J. Thompson. 
(Epworth Press. 3s. net.)—-This little book should not escape 
the attention of any one interested in General Maude’s brilliant 
Mesopotamian campaign. It contains much new detail con- 
cerning the hard-fought actions on the Tigris, which drove the 
Turks from the Baghdad-Samarra railway and compelled them 
to concentrate near Mosul instead of near Baghdad. Mr. 
Thompson accompanied the 2nd Leicestershires, in the Seventh 
(Meerut) Division, as a chaplain, and he saw the very stiff 
fighting at Beled, Istabulat, and Tekrit from an ambulance 
station close to the front. On the second day at Istabulat the 
“ Tigers ’’—to give the Leicestershires their pet-name—though 
sorely reduced in numbers by the heavy enemy fire, rushed the 
Turkish second line, taking eight hundred prisoners. Captain 
Diggins with three men went on right into the Turkish gun- 
positions, where the battery-commender and his gtnners 
surrendered, with seven field-guns and two 5°9’s. The prisoners 
were sent back to our lines, but before any help could be sent 
to the handful of * Tigers’’ the enemy in great force made a 
counter-attack and recoveed his guns. Strangely enough, 
two burning barges floated down the Tigris that night from the 
Turkish lines and were salved; one contained ammunition, 
and the other held fourteen ficld-guns, old but serviceable. 
Thus the official despatch recording the capture of Turkish 
guns at Istabulat proved to be accurate. The victory led to 
the capture of Samarra with the railway station and rolling- 
stock, and made Baghdad secure against attack by way of the 








Tigris Valley. Mr. Thompson writes well of what he has scen 
and known. 


The History of the Monastery of Holyrood and of the Palace of 
Holyrood House. By John Harrison. (Blackwood. 25s, net.) 
—This is an interesting and well-written book, with some good 
illustrations by Mr. W. D. M’Kay. The monastery of Holyrood 
was founded by David I., that “Sair saint for the Crown,” 
about 1128, and was burned by Hertford’s army in 1544. The 
fine chapel was repaired afterwards, but was again wrecked by 
the Presbyterians at the Revolution ; owing to sheer neglect it 
fell into ruins, as it is now, in 1768. The Palace was built by 
James IV. for the reception of his English bride, Margaret 
Tudor, about 1500, and for a hundred years was the centre of 
Scottish politics and intrigue. After the Union of the Crowns 
under James VI. and I., Holyrood was little used. Charles II, 
rebuilt the Palace, and his Privy Council for Scotland sat there. 
Through the eighteenth century it became a sanctuary for 
debtors. The Duc d’Artois, fleeing from the Revolution of 
1789, lived in the Royal apartments and returned there after 
the Revolution of 1830. George IV., who with all his faults 
had a liking for order, abated the scandals of Holyrood and 
restored the Palace, which he hed inspected in 1822. Queen 
Victoria was the first Sovereign to live at Holyrood since 
Charles I.’s day. Such is the outline of the story which Mr, 
Harrison tells in his attractive book. 





The Housing of the Unskilled Wage-Earner. By Ethel Elmer 
Wood, (Macmillan. 10s. net.)—Mrs. Wood is concerned with 
the housing problem in the United States, where it seems to be 
even more acute than it is here. We commend her admiring 
account of British pioneer work in this department of social 
reform to those who assume that Great Britain is always bebind 
other countries. Mrs. Wood describes the bad housing conditions 
in New York and other cities, and the attempts that have been 
made by public bodies and private initiative to effect an improve- 
ment. Poverty is a root cause of bad housing, even in America. 
Mrs. Wood quotes a New Jersey official Report of february, 
1918, for the statement that two-thirds of the wage-carners 
in the State received less, on the average, than fifteen dollars a 
week, despite the very high war prices then prevailing. Our 
social problems are not exceptional. 


An Anglo-Savon Reader. By Alfred J. Wyatt. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wyatt’s anthology of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry and prose is an excellent piece of work. 
It is much more varied than the older books of the kind. The 
editor has rightly aimed at selecting passoges of literary merit 
or human interest rather than at illustrating linguistic or textua 
problems. The notes are abundant, and the glossary, filling 
nearly eighty pages, would help the mere beginner to read the 
texts. It is worth while, as Mr. Wyatt’s selection shows, to 
make the slight effort needed to read Anglo Saxon. Much Anglo- 
Saxon writing is dreary enough, but ** Beowulf,” the ~ Battle 
of Brunnenburh,” the “ Battle of Maldon,” the * Dream of the 
Rood,” and some passages in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are 
really fine things. The literary historian’s praise, too often con- 
ventional, has not been bestowed undeservedly upon these. 


Works or RererENce.—Pook-Prices Current for 1918-19 
(Elliot Stock, 32s. 6d. net) is the thirty-third volume of an 
invaluable series. The alphabetical arrangement is convenient 
for reference. Mr. J. H. Slater as usual prefixes a brief note on 
the tendency of the book-market, in which exceptional books are 
now fetching fabulous prices, while books “‘ of the more useful and 
in a wider sense more scholarly kind” are ** cheap enough and 
are likely to remain so.”.——The Royal Blue Book for January, 
1920 (Kelly's Directories, 7s. 6d. net) is the hundred and ninety- 
sixth issue of this well-known directory of the West End. The 
New Year's Honours List has been incorporated in the official 
section. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—< 
Adams (A. H1.), The Australians, Cr 8v0.......0.0ce cece eee (Nash) net 7 9 
Adams (H.), Foundations for Machinery, cv Svo... «(Technical Pub, Co.) net 3% 
Anderson (R. G.), The Little Chap, cr 8vO.........0.000 eee (Putnam) net 3/6 


Atwood (A. W.), Putnam’s Investment Handbook, cr 8vo..(Putnam) net 10: 
Audsley (G, A.), The Organ of the Twentieth Century, 8vo (8. Low) net 42.0 
Baddeley (J. F.), Rusgia, Mongolia, China, folio.,....(Macmillan) net 252.0 
Bairstow (L.), Applied Aerodynamics, &vo............ (Longmans) net 32.0 

Barber (E. A.), Catalogue of Mexican Maiolica belonzing to Mrs. R. W. de 
Forest, CF BVO... 2 cccccccccccccsccccees (Hispanic Soe, of America) net 2.6 
Barr (Amelia E.), Joan: a Romance of au English Mining Village, er 8vo 
(Appleton) net 5/0 
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Bourguet (J.), Misshapen Noses, roy 8vo ..........+: ...-(Bailligre’ net 3/0 
Brett (Rev. J.), ‘Ihe Hidden Sanctuary : Devotional Studies(Eongmans) net 5,0 
Butler (R. 8.) and Burd (H. A.), Commercial Correspondence (Appleton) net 12/6 
Buzza (G. K.) and Hurt (:, E.), La Langue Frangaise, cr 8vo (Murray) net 3/6 
Cabot (R. C.), Social Work, cr 8vo ............. seeeesse(Constable) 7/6 
Callaway (G.), Mxamli the Feaster, ae ocensescte eas Se 
Champion (Jessie), Sunshine in Underwood, er 8vo.......... (Lane) net 7,0 
Chekrezi (C. A.), Albania, Past and Present, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 10,0 
Church Congress held at Leicester, October, 1919, Official Report of the, 

GOD. cccccccncececssescccecevccsssesscnas (cane weeds (Nisbet) net 14/6 
Clarke (C. P.), Church History from Nero to Constantine..(Mowbray) net 7,6 
Clarke (Isabel), Julian: a Novel, cr 8v0...........- (Hutchinson) net 7/6 
Coates (R. H.), The Realm of Prayer, cr 8vo...........- (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Cohen (J. B.), A Class-Book of Organic Chemistry, Vol. 11. (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Collins (S8.), Original Magical Creations, cr 8vo .........- (W. Goldston) 2/6 
Conyers (Dorothea), Sporting Reminiscences, 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 15 0 


Crafer (T. W.), The Apocriticus of Macorius Magnes, cr 8vo..(S8.P.C.K.) net 7/6 
Crawley (A. E.), Skating: English, International, 18mo..(Methuen) net 3/0 


Creighton (Oswin), Letters of, 1883-1918, 8vo..... .....-(Longmans) net 14/0 
Derby (R.), “* Wade in, Sanitary!” cr 8vo, «seee++-(Putnam) net 10,0 
Drake (F. W.), Galilean Days, cr 8VO............00000: (Longmans) net 4/6 
Durell (C, V.), Modern Geometry (Straight Line and Circle)....(Macmillan) 6/0 
Field (Capt. M. G.), Ambush and Song, 18mo...... (Heath Cranton) net 4/6 
Flatau (Dorota), Seven Journeys, cr 8v0.........++: (Hutchinson) net 7/6 
Goldston (W.), Modern Card Tricks without Apparatus... (W. Goldston) 2.6 
Gregory (J.), Under Handicap, cr 8V0............0000000- (Melrose) net 3/6 
Hill (Grace Livingstone), The Search, cr &vo.......... (Lippincott) net 6,0 
Hope (Sir W. St. J.) and Atchley (FE, G. C, F.), An Introduction to English 
nS CU: SP NS sh. 6 5 are. d.n nnd 6kce soe e Rudeweweees (S.P.C.K.) 3,6 
Islay (N.), The Selicombe Murder, cr 8vo............+- (A. Murray) net 46 


Jacomb (C. E.), Torment (A Study in Patriotism), cr 8vo..(Melrose) net 6/0 
Jastrow (M_), Zionism and the Future of Palestine, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5 6 
Jones (H. A.), Patriotism and Popular Education. .(Chapman & Hall) net 6.0 
Jones (R. F.), Lewis Theobald, 8vo............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net & 6 
Kaurnudi (K.), Great Ganga : How a Seeker Sought the Real(K. Paul) net 60 
Kitson (C. H.), Elementary Harmony, Pt. I...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3,6 
La Chard (Therese), Needlework Teaching in the Elementary School, 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 60 


Life of Our Lord (A), illus. by J, Clark, roy 8vo.......... (S.P.C.K.) net 50 
Lindsay (N.), The Magic Pudding, 4to........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21.0 
Lipscombe (Capt. W. P.), Staff Tales, cr 8vo...........- (Constable) 76 
London (J.), Smoke and Shorty, cr 8vo............ (Mills & Boon) net 6,0 


London (J.), The Acorn-Planter (a Californian Forest Play), cr &8vo 
(Mills & Boon) net 36 


MacPherson (W. L.), The Strategy of the Great War, 8vo..(Putnam) net 12,6 
MacVeagh (FE, C.) and Brown (L, D.), The Yankee in the British Zone, 
CP Ng egetuideabederdsadithemisesepeduereacneda (Putnam) net 10,0 
Macy (8. B.), “ In the Beginning ": Book of Genesis told to Children, 4to 
(Longmans) net 60 
Mora (J.), Madmen, cr 8VO.........ccccccese err (Digby, Long) net 7.0 
Morgan (G.), The True La Fayette, Bvo....,........06: (Lippincott) net 10,6 
Moses (O. St. J.), Manual of Obstetrics for the Use of Students and Junior 
NRL SUING 6 ars oa.c bX wikia ko a euelack aan (J. & A, Churchill) net 21,0 
Nations and the League (The), by ten representative writers of seven 
De gs STE CEO OTE Ce EE er ee (F. Unwin) net 7/6 
Nitchie (Elizabeth), Vergil and the English Poets (Oxford Univ, Press) net 6 6 
North (B.), Chemistry for Textile Students, 8vo..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 30.0 
O'Donovan (G.), How They Did It, cr 8vo.............. (Methuen) net 8&0 
Parry (Sir C. H. H.), College Addresses, cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 7 6 
Patrick (Diana), The Wider Way: a Novel, cr 8vo..(Hutchinson) net 7/6 
Pellett (F. C.), The Beginner’s Bee Book, cr 8vo........ (Lippincott) net 4,6 | 
Phillips (W. C.), Dickens, Reade, and Collings: Sensation Novelists, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 


Pijoan (J.), Antique Marbles in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of 








for best value in 


HAM PTONS every description of 


HOUSEHOLD RENOVATIONS. 
PLAIN PAINTING. BEDDING REMADE. 
Estimates fice. Telephone Gerrard 30. 
HamrtTon & fons, Lrp., Patt Matt East, 8.W. 1. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, tmiten. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 


£23,318,162. 





A_PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
\ ESSRS. SOTAEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a V. will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Strect, W.1, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10th, and Three following Days, 
at ONE o'clock precisely, 

PRINTED BOOKS and a few ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, 
| comprising the Property of the late Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B.; the 

Property of Mrs, H, R, Weldon, of 15 Bolton Gardens, 8.W.; the Property of 
F, C, Stewart, Esq., of 17 Grosvenor Road, 8.W.; the Property of the Rev. 
A. 'T. Grant (deceased), of the Red House, Wemyss Castle ; the Property of the 
Right Hon, Lord Knaresborough ; the Property of Mrs, Parker, of Broomficlds, 
Wilmington ; the Property of W. H. Campion, Esq., C.B., of Danny, Hassocks ; 
the Property of the late A. D. 8. de Vahl, Esq., of 97 Lancaster Gate, W.; the 





PE, DET, 06.5 nleide ie-e4n dune edna as Hispanic Soc of America) net 26 - ee 
Pope (Amy E.), Pope’s Manual of Nursing Fates cr 8vo (Putnam) net 10/0 | Property of A. G. B. Russell, Esq., Rouge Croix; and the Property of the late 
Porter (Eleanor H.), Story of Marco, cr BVO............65 (S. Paul) net 70 | Sir W. H. Weldon, K.C.V.O., of the College of Arms, 
Poynting (J. H.), Collected Scientific Papers. (Camb, Univ. Press) net 376 May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. c 
Practical Camping Out for Boys, cr 8vo0.............-- (S. Low) net 2/6 — —— — = . So 
Rihbany (A. M.), The Syrian Christ, 8vo.................. (Melrose) net 9/0 
Roch (W.), Mr. Lloyd George and the War, 4to....(Chatto & Windus) net 160 FOR SALE. 
Russell (T. H.), Life and Work of Theodore Roosevelt. .(L. H. Walter) 10 0 JOR SALE—The DAY CONNECTION of a _ high-class 
ae 2 RR ny hep etal lls SEE ge te She ft and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS in first-class residential 
' (F.), Religion and Culture, cr 8vo...... (Oxford Univ, Press) net 8,6 | neighbourhood in Surrey. Principal moving away with her boarders expects 





Shively (N. O.), The U. Book: Selling One's Self from $10 a Week to 
Pe OS WON DUD cc cccsccapscnsaceceveassensaccesas (G, Parker) 60 
Skinner (Aileen), Mushroom Land, 4to................ (Skeffington) net 3/6 
Souter (A.), Tertullian against Praxeus, er 8vo.......... (S.P.C_K.) net 5.0 
Stacpoole (H. de V.), Sapho: a New Rendering, cr 8vo .. (Hutchinson) net 3.6 
Summers (A. L.), All about Anthracite, 8vo...... (Technical Pub, Co.) net 7 6 
Sunny Stories for the Little Omes.............ccceceees (Nelson) net 3.6 
Talbot (N. 8.) The Mind of the Disciples, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 5,0 


Taylor (G.), Australia in its Physiographic and Economic Aspects, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) 3.6 

Thompson (C, 1.) and Curran (M. B.), Outlines of European History, 1789 

Oe ee CO. GAD oi ci csaasd cacteecxn een teense (H. Marshall) net 
Thornley (Isobel D.), England under the Yorkists, 1460-1485, er 8vo 

(Longmans) net 

Tucker (S. G.), Key to the Exercises in an English Grammar for Higher 


9 
Standards and Junior Teachers, cr 8V0.............. (Macmillan) net 86 
Turgenev (I.), On the Eve: a Novel 18mo............ (Heinemann) net 3.0 
pe RE SS Se Serre rer reer (Nash) net 7/0 
Votive Requiem Missale (The).............. (Soc, of SS. Peter & Paul) 5.0 
Ward (J. S. M.), Subaltern in Spirit Land, er 8vo............ (Rider) net 6,0 


Wells (A. R.), A Cyclopedia of Twentieth Century Illustrations, 8vo 


(Oliphant) net 13,6 

Wells (S. H.), A Text-Book of Engineering Drawing and Design, Pt. I. 
EU KGidacncsachReudnatadiensmieencuew eel be setee (Griffin) net 4/6 
What to Draw and How to Draw It, roy 8vo........ (Skeffington) net 3.6 
White (Capt. H. J.), Oil Tank Steamers, &vo........ (Brown & Son) net? 7,6 
Widdemer (Margaret), Winona’s Way, cr 8vo............ (Lippincott) net 6,0 

Wilson (Pearl C.), Wagner's Drama and Greek Tragedy, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 


Wilson's (President) Great Speeches and other History-making Documents, 
via MO EOL ECCT TCT ET Per ee errr rer (G. Parker) 6/0 
Wordsworth (Elizabeth), Essays Old and New..(Oxford Univ, Press) net 7/6 
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OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY SALE 


of Linen Table Cloths, 
Shects and Pillow Linens, 








Handkerchiefs, Collars, &c. 
Sale List 40 P sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 





4 | BOARDING 


| 
| 
| 


to leave between 30 and 40 day pupils paying fees from 18 to 36 guineas per 
annum in addition to extras ; gross receipts from day pupils between £1,200 and 
£1,500. Rent of premises which accommodate about 30 boarders £300 per 
annum. One term's fees accepted for goodwill.—For further particulars apply 
T. 3086, co TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School Transfer Agents, 158 to 
162 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
OR SALE.—Flourishing, good, first-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Seaside. 45 boarders paying high fees. Receipts £5,500 per 
annum, Profits nearly £2,000, Excellent freehold premises and grounds. Suit 
Oxford or Cambridge graduate, Price £15,000, of which £9,099 can remain on 
mortgage. Principals or their solicitors only.—* FELIX,” co Stcele’s Adver- 
tising Service, Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
C+ RLISLE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BOYS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

The Carlisle Education Committee invite applications for the appointment of 
Head-Master of the Boys’ Central School at a commencing salary of £500 per 
annum, The accommodation of the school is 272, 

Applicants must state their age, must be in possession of a Degree, with exy e‘t- 
ence in the teaching of Mathematics and Physical Science, and must hold a 
Teaching Diploma as required by the Board of Education, 

Forms of application may be had from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, and applications, together with copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, endorsed ‘‘ Head-Master, Central School,’’ must 
he received by me not later than Friday, the 13th February, 1920. 

The appointment is subject to the condition that the person appointed shall 
be certified as medically fit by the School Medical Officer. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, is prohibited, and will be considered 
a disqualification, By Order, ; 

Chief Education Office, A. H, COLLINGWOOD, 

15 Fisher Street, Carlisle, erk, 
28th January, 1920, 


THE COMMITTEE of EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 
will proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 1920, The 

| selected candidate will be expected to enter on her duties September Ist, 1920. 
| 
| 
| 


Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed, not later 
than February 14th, 1920, to F. STANLEY MORRIS, Sceretary, Edge Hill 
Training College, 41 North John Street, Liverpool, from whom information as 
to the duties and emoluments of the Principal may be vbtained. 

ANTED, immediately, TEMPORARY MISTRESS to 
teach Geography for some weeks, Minimum salary £4 a weck.—-Apply 
| at once, HEAD-MISTRESS, High School for Girls, Barnsley. 

1 ANTED, by publisher, competent MATHEMATICIAN 

for editorial work by correspondence,—Box 972, The Spectator, 1 Welling: 


V . 
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| Regattas 2 EH OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN. 





The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint a LECTURER on 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and they invite applications, 

The Tenure of the nee ey | will be for a period of FIVE YEARS, with 
sligibility for reappointment or for such shorter period as may be arranged, 

The salary is £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £450 
per annum. 

The appointment will run from the commencement of next academical 
year on Ist October, 1920, 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter of application, 
with any testimonials they may desire to submit, to the SECRETARY to the 
UNIVERSITY, before the end of February. 

WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University, 


U NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF GERMAN, 








The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint.a PROFESSOR to the 
newly instituted Chair of German at a salary of £900 per annum, and they 
invite applications. 

The appointment will run from the commencement of next academical year 
on ist October, 1920. 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter of application, 
with any testimonials they may desire to submit, to the SECRETARY to the 
UNIVERSITY, before the end of February. 

WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University. 
U NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF FORESTRY, 


The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to the 
newly instituted Chair of Forestry at a salary of £1,200 per annum, and they 
fnvite applications, 

‘The appointment will run from the commencement of next academical year 
on ist October, 192. 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen copies of their letter of application, 
with any testimonials they may desire to submit, to the SECRETARY to the 
UNIVERSITY, before the end of March, 

WILLIAM WILSON, 
Seeretary to the University. 


(Ty or BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Wanted, as soon as possible, an ASSISTANT-MASTER for Mathematics 
and Science, and an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for English and Singing 
(Nature Study would be an additional quailfication), A Degree (or equivalent) 
and Secondary School experience desirable. Tho boys and girls are from 14 to 
18 years of age. Salary in accordance with the Committee's Scale for Teachers 
In Secondary Schools. Form of application and Scale of Salaries may be obtained 
from the undersigned, . D. INNES, 

Chief Education Officer, 
Education Office, Council House, Birmingham, 26th January, 1920, 


OWELL’S GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, LLANDAFF, CARDIFF. 

HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED at the commencement of Septc mber, owing 
to the resignation through ill-health of the candidate recently appointed. 
Applicants must hold a Degree or its equivalent from a British University, Salary 
not under £500 per annum, The Governors also provide board, residence, and 
laundry. Age not to exceed 45. Application forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must be 
returned to me not later than February 21st 

The School is a Day and Boarding School recognized by the Board of Education, 

17 Church Street, ARTHUR WALDRON, 

Cardiif, Clerk to the Governors. 


Il EAD-MISTRESS required for high-class Boarding School for 

Girls on the South Coast, being taken over by a private company; 60 
boarders at fees from £100 to £120 per annum; first-rate premises, specially 
built for their purpose, in grounds of Sacres. The Head-Mistress’s remuneration 
will be partly fixed and depend partly on profits. Candidates should have 
University qualiiications and good boarding-school experience, and be able to 
Invest at least £500 in shares.--For further information apply 1T.5058, c/o 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD, Sehool Transfer Agents, 158 to 162 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


wt GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 
K GARSCUBE TERRACK, EDINBURGH, 

Applications are invited for the post of HOUSE-MISTRESS of the JUNIOR 
SCHOOL BOARDING-HOUSE (22 children between 8 and 14 years), to be vacant 
{n April. The House-Mistress is expected to teach a limited number of lessons 
in the school. Boarding-school experience esscutial, Initial salary £130 to £140 
(resident), Applicants who cannot take up work till September will be con- 
sidered.— Applications, with full particulars of age, qualifications, experience, and 
copies of testimonials, should be sent at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


I OWELL’S SCHOOL. 1 








DENBIGH. 
Trustees :-THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 
Chairman to the Local Governors :—THE BISHOP OF ST, ASAPH, 
Wanted, immediately, a RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach GYMNASTICS, 
GAMES and DANCING. Bedford or Dartford Training preferred. Salary 
according to qualifications and experlence.—Apply at once to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
PRDUIPAL and PROFESSOR of ENGLISH wanted in 
June for Native College in INDIA. Honours Degree essential, Rs,700 a 
month (present equivalent about £980 a year), rising to Rs.1,000 amonth. Passage 
paid, Statement of age and Degree must accompany enquiries,—Professor 
LEWIS, Cambridge. 
SSISTANT EDITOR wanted by Publishers for scientific 
enginecring and industrial subjects. Accurate technical knowledge and 
literary skill essential. Teaching experience desirable.—Address Box 969, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


{AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
/ _S8CHOOLMASTERS.—A LECTURER on EDUCATION is required; 
a Graduate in Honours, Adequate school experience essential—Apply PRIN- 
CIPAL, Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


NTHUSIAST wanted as ORGANISING SECRETARY 

4 

4 to a Society with limited funds seeking to establish a higher standard 
ot quality and design in articles of everyday use.—Box 970, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, “W.C, 2. 

)NGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, CONSTANTINOPLE.— 

4 Wanted, at Easter, HEAD-MISTRESS. Hon. Deg. in Modern Lan- 
guages, Good experience essential, Initial salary £250, with capitation fees,— 
Apply Miss CHAKTERS, Elmwood, Harrogate. 














( J NIVERSITY WOMAN (Hons. Mod. Lang. Trip.) under- 
takes all kinds RESEARCH, Indexing, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish translation.—‘* MK.,” 7 Phoenix Lodge Mansions, W. 6. 





aT 


p® BIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
RUABON COUNTY INTERMEDIATE BOYS’ sCHOor, 


P Syepenttons are hereby invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the abov: 
School. ee 
The Head-Master will receive a fixed stipend of £180 per annum, and a Ca 
tion payment for each Scholar in the School calculated on such a scale. unif oe 
or graduated, as may be fixed from time to time by the School Governors at th : 
rate of not less than £1 10s, nor more than £3 a year, but in no case shall the 
salary be less than £500 per annum, - 
Tho Head-Master will also be provided with a house free of rent, rates, and taxes 
Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, and « 
knowledge of Welsh is desirable, a = 
The person appointed will be required to carry out, and be subject to the 
provisions of the Denbighshire Intermediate and Technical Education Scheme 
No. 11, and any amendment thereof which may be hereafter made so far as the 
same relates to the Ruabon County Intermediate School. es 
Candidates who desire the receipt of their application to be acknowledyed should 
enclose a stamped, addressed postcard. Canvassing disqualifies 
Applications, endorsed “ Head-Master, Ruabon County School,” accom. 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned on or 
before the 13th March, 1920—10 copies of the form of application and of the 
testimonials to be sent by each Candidate. a 
Education Offices, Ruthin, ™ 
23rd January, 1920. Seeretary and Director of Education, 


[DENBIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
COLWYN BAY COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Pita- 


7. C. DAVIES, WA 


Applications are hereby invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
School, the duties to commence in September, 1920. , 

Commencing salary £550 per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, 
knowledge of Welsh is desirable, ‘ 

Candidates who desire the receipt of their application to be acknowledged 
should enclose a stamped, addressed postcard, Canvassing disqualifies, 

Applications, endorsed “ Head-Master, Colwyn Bay County School,’ 
accompanied by coples of three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned 
on or before the 13th March, 1920—10 copies of the form of application and 
of the testimonials to be sent by each Candidate. 

Education Offices, Ruthin, J.C, DAVIES, MLA., 

23rd January, 1920. Secretary and Director of Education. 


N | ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
dad 


MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
AND COOKERY, 
HIGH STREET, C.-on-M., MANCHESTER. 

The Committee invite applications for the post of TEACHER of DOMESTIC 
SUBJECTS, to be responsible for the children’s teaching. Applicants must 
hold Diplomas recognized by the Board of Education, cither in Combined 
Domestic Subjects or in Cookery, Laundry-work, and Housewifery. Prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants who have had at least two years’ teaching 
experience, 

Salary according to experience, 

Scale :—Minimuim £160 per annum, rising by annual increments 
to £325. 

Applications, on forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, must be 
returned by February 25th. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education. 


(1ounty BOROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


and a 





of £12 10s, 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION 
Applications are invited for the position of Director and Secretary for Education 
(combined) for the County Borough of Northampton,at a commencing salary 
of £800 (inclusive) per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,00) 
(inclusive) per annum, i 
Forms of application, with particulars, may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and should be returned not later than Monday noon, February 26th, 1920. 
Canvassing, either directiy or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification 
Guildhall, Northampton, HERBERT HANKINSON, 
January 19th, 1920, own Clerk 


i pAmesnoson HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for GENERAL SUBJECTS with special 
qualifications in Handwork and Art. Commencing salary according to qualifica- 
tions, but not less than £160 per year. 

Wanted, for Summer Term, CLASSICAL MISTRESS, good Degree ana experi 
ence necessary for preparation of candidates for the School and Higher Certificat 
Examinations and University Scholarships essential. Commencing salary 
not less than £220 per year. Scale under consideration. 

Forms of application from the undersigned to be completed and returned 
immediately. A. ©. BOYDE, Education Office, Darlington 


OLVERHAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL.—TWO SENIOR 
FRENCH MISTRESSES, September. French native, and Graduate 
residence abroad respectively, £200-£300 initial (scale), according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, Advanced course work,—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





OLONIES.—MASTERS WANTED in May or Sept. 

for large College. (1) Maths., £300, with small house. (2) Fr. and some 

English, £250 res, to £300, (3) English Lit. and History or Geography, £200 

res. to £250. Extra payments for drill, piano, or drawing. Passages paid. 

Games desirable. MANY SENIOR and JUNLOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. 

—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Messrs, NEEDES and WIMBERLEY), 
53 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. _ 

NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.|1. 

ty 


Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for Univer 
womeu from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretar 


7 

















R Oo Y A L A CADE M&M 
THE NATION’S WAR PAINTINGS. 
IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM EXILIBITION, 
Weekdays, 10-6, 1s. 3d. Last weeks, . 


LECTURES, &c. 
NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
No one can be accepted for entrance as a Medical Student without a form ul 
application being submitted for the consideration of the Faculty of Medicine. , 
Applications for admission in the ensuing Summer Session must be in the 
hands of the DEAN of the FACULTY of MEDICINE not later than Saturday, 
14th February. - : 
Applicants should state their age, particulars of their general education and 
examinations passed, and, if they bave been on War Service, full particulars 
of such Service, 





WILLIAM WILSON, : 
Secretary to the University. 
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? £.2 8° 2 CO L.LE G &. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 

PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. ‘here is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

4 certain number of SC HOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination to be held April 26th-29th, 1920. Applications 
for entrance should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to 

fhe PRINCIPAL, We Westfield College Hampstead, N.W. 


— 


WwW ** 


Chairman of. Council: The Rev. 
Principal: Miss B. 5. 





DEDFORD RD COLLEGE POR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

FOUR PUBLIC LECTURES by WALTER DE_ LA MARE 
Wednesday, February 4th—The Supernatural in English Fiction. 
Wednesday, February 18th.—Island and “ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Wednesday, March 3rd.—Magic in Poetry. 





March 17th.—Poetic Technique. 
Fee for the Course, One Guinea. 


Wednesday, 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. —Taeeday, 


Miss BOTHWELL GOSSE on “ Ancient Cosmo 
30 p.m., Miss AMELIA DEFRIES on “ Art 


ECTURES AT 153 
Feb. 3rd, at 8 p.m., 

geneses.” Friday, Feb. 6th, at 3 
and the City.” Admission Fr 


MHE ARS 
] introduces into human evol 


respiratory usc of the Cranial Sinuses., 
Key to Healt hs, Open-air Education, : 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, 


VIVENDI SYSTEM 
ution a new principle—Discovery of the 

It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
nd Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
and the walk buoyant. 


NASAL tag ree SPECIALLY TREATED, 
W ithout need for operations elicate children improve quickly, 
Address Mr. “AR THI R LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, WW. 
7 LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord ane : Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to becom chers of Gymnastics. The Course of 






8, and ine “hu jes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 


= 


training extends over 











on the Swe “Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, ket, ‘Tennis, Netb all, &e. For prospectus apply 8 "Seeretary. 
WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLE T GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, ¢ 


Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 


Mont flore, M.A. ; Sec. : 
icipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Pri: 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 


Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 


instruction. Botany by B.Sc. 
—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


Marketing, Fruit-preserving 


{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLL EG 1E 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received, Half-Term begins ist March,—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, pear Canterbury. 


SCHOOLS AND GCOLLEGES. 


GIRLS” BC HOOL, 
(near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
Senior and Junior pupils. 


GIRLS’ 


ALDE 

SEASCALE 

Unique situation on the 
and bracing. Separate houses for 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds. Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


‘ e- GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
4 years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C, DODD. F 


MHE DOWNS SC HOOL, EAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUOCR ETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


BE DGEBURY PARK, 


ae GOUDHURST, 


a moderate cost, 
shall tend 


KENT, 


A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. | 


Miss D. F, HU} 


Board and Tuition, 


Head-Mistress : NTER, B.Sc., Lond, 


60 Guineas a Term, 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing flelds and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation. which established sandecotes and Uplands 
Schoole nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the ‘pup ‘ils under ideal condi ions for their future responsi ibilities 





ui 5 @ HF ts.) 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


ial School for fele.: “ Watford 616.” 
SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Private Resident Girls. 


L, INGHOLT 
Term began on Sanuary 20th, 


s on application to Miss F. M. 5. BATCHELOR, 


pan, LADIES’ 
e Thorough modern edu 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
Pu pre} re for Universi 
8 


COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.- 

sation at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 

l Scholarships. Spacions and well-equipped 
schoo! buildings, with good playing -For prospectus ap yply He ud-Mis tress 








grounds. 









ry 











r YH ORN BAD NK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorou; gh 
n modern lines for girls, Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Pg irv house with beautiful grounds ipals: Miss ROGERS, Oxf. School | 
oiGe graphy, | yd Univ. ; Miss MAL DSMITH, Hist rripos,Camb,., M.A.Du! 
Sie EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delig zatfut Home Schoo 
thorough eda i for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. nt charge of 
cl hildren with pare: broad, Resident trained Nurse. Sisashed | house 4 mins. 


irom sea. —For | ius. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


| of 12. 


_— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGATINGALE, M.A. London 


D> incing s 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDU CATION FOR GE NTL EMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WE LL- KNOWN _ PROF E ESSORS. 


St. | MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
0 
Ne 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late 
Maria Grey 


wnham College 


Scholar of 


(Historical Tripos) and of the Training College, 


ANSDOWNE HOU: SE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Ca: nb ridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for adv: anced examinations and for the universities, if re quired, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


XIRL or BOY, aged 9 to 14, wanted to BO: ARD in country 
house, 30 miles from London, and go daily to excellent school with gil 


Box 971, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








FOREIGN. 
q\DUC ATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 


4) for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE,. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London. ~For illus. Pros, apply to Principal, 


JARI HOME for a few ELDER 

GIRLS, French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic 

subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.—Particulars from Miss COCHRAN, Heathcot, near Aberdeen, 


F® ANCE.—Mademoiselle LE LERCQ (long experience as 

teacher in England) receives ENGLISH GIRLS at Villa l’Asti, Rue 
Carnot, Wimereux, near Boulogne, Pleasant seaside town. Home life. French 
lessons. English references,—Apply Mademoiselle LECL ERCQ. 


BOYS’ SGHGOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 


Special Entry. No Nomination required.-—Full particu 
oj examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications should be made 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3, 


] ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnific¢ 340 fe-t above 


nt buildings in beautiful situation, 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V, PLUM, M.A. 


RAD FIELD COLLEG BE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held in June at Bradtield.—Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks, 


| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 
) SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will be 
awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 1920. Boys examined at 
Rosaall and in London, -—Apply, 1 THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


STED — ' SCHOLARS! 





13}. 
lars with copie: 
Navy Hoase,’ 





pes SCHOOL.—EIGHT SC HOLARSHIPS, | ~ £70- 
£20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March.—Particulars from ‘os BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUT H.—Recent Successes gained by 
Me. ©. Ei. EVANS, M.A 
WOOLWIC H 10 (includi 4. is t place), SANDHU RST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 34. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


SPE AKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), Qnd Ed., 4s. net, 
by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simp kin, Marshall & Co.).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 

in Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, 
Address Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CO HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Pupils 





Reading, 
London, 


Reciting, 


TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GALBBITAS, se ee an Co., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Rege nt 4926, 
ANT MISTRESSES “DE PARTMENT. 


SSIST 
tf The 


are looking for posts as MIS1 


Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
RESSES or MATRONS 


















in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
{CHOOLS Parents can obtain. reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for bovs and I by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (a ol pupils, locality preferred, range 
7 . of fc &e,) to 
i LORS. Mcssis. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
¥ Educational Ager who are largely resp nsibl for the 
teaching o most important schools, aud thus able 
to supply 1 lifficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD sT., LONDON, W.1. Tek ‘phone 1136 Museum, 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
fUTORS for ARMY and ALI EXAMS 
rs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
{OOLS and TUTORS, will be pi Ito ALD PARENTS by 4 nding (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 1 b i be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational A s, 145 Uannon dtr > London, LU. 4, 
Telephone : 6005 Central, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretaria! work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


Roxalp MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials omnes about 80,009 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 
Authors’ MSS. typed. —RONALD MASSES, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 


Commons. London EC, 4. 
DUPLICATING, 





VY PEWRITING TRANSLATIONS. 
AUTIIORS MSS., and works of every description, accurately — promptly 

ped by experts. Translations from and into all languages. Lowest charges. 
Writ ‘rite for tariff.—WESTALLS, 12 Cornmarket St., Oxford, (‘Phone : Oxford 401.) 
rP\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, ‘Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within a fow 
minutes’ walk of Pall Mall and Whitehall; casily accessible from Hampstead 
oad 5 Rakerloo Tubes, T.N, Gerrard 6179. 


_—? AL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 














EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY, 





For ek ars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, ee ary, 
+.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


S 7 ANDREW’ HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISE aie NORTH vote 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES NLY. 
President—The Right Hon. The EARL SPE NER, x. a. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
an grounds, 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexcs are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
grounds can be arrange 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at 
MOULTON PARK, 
two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplics 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, N. WALES. 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL fs beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and In the midst of the finest 
scenery In North Wales, 
Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 








TEN DEN T, St. Andrew's Hospital, Nort ampten. _ saagnene No, 56, 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies.— 


-Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, &c. 30 days, 
~—Algeria, Tunisia, “Garden of Allah.” 32 days. 
98 guineas.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19, 


aT HOTELS, HYDROS, &. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Leautiful position on West 
Clit ove — Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M,D.). 
Telep.: 


ADY with ( ‘ountry House near lov ely | seaside \ village. South 

A ee all, would be glad to receive one, two, or three Ladies as PAYING 

GUESTS. Glorious views : beautiful country. Every comfort,—Write PAX 62, 
ce«© May and Williams, 24 Bury Street, 8. Ww. 


February 17th. 
75 guineas, March 25th. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ww*k MEMORIAL tablets in Bronzo and Brass. 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) on ablished 1852), Effingham 


Strand, London, W.C 
—F ROME, Somersct. 


House, Arundel Street, 
Studios and Works: 


|} ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLU STRATED ‘Booklet de- 
) scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 


Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., ‘Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY Lb, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street 


London, W. 

KF ARM PRODUCE DIRECT.—Two dozen best large and 
guaranteed NEW-LAID EGGS, packed in patent egg box, and a good- 

sized young FOWL for roasting, trussed ready for the oven, at an inclusive 

price, carriage paid, of 25s.—BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Corwen. 

HE DRINK OF 


THE DAY.—WHITEWAY’S famous 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), 
General Manager, Medical, &c., 


Cyders—made from lovely apples. Healthful and delicious, good for 
gout and rheumatism. Thousands of testimonials, Agents everywhere. Book- 
let free. The Orchards, Whimple, Devon, and 37 Albert 


WHITEWAYS, 
1 


Embankment, 8.E, 


A RTIFICIAL T ‘EETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Hiz Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, \y- 3. on 
Gold, £2 on _— Cash or offer by return. If offer not ace: pted, parcel 


returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ‘en n 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
— Persons 


12 8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850, 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. li forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years. 


(OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, Od., 








Supplied by order to the Royal Household. 


2s, Od., 5s., post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 











T.O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.— Messrs 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON 

ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State anmx dunt available 
and 4 a selected li list of Se curities will be forwarde d. 


A. DVICE WwW ORTH HAVING on ASSU RANC E and ANNU [. 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial r elation 
It re pays its cost time and again Read “ Assur 
“ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers: 


with any Insurance Company. 
ance and —s post iree from * 
Fle et Street, E.C, 


SS REVERSIONARY INTEREST | SOCIE TY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and Es — _— RESTS and GRANTS LOAN3 


Apply SECRETARIES, ) Tanaaiee Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
N ORTGAGE SECURITIES wanted ; REVERSIONS under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, &c., bought, sold, or mortgaged. FRER. 
HOLD GROU ND RENTS available and required.— 
DWy ae Feathe rstone Buildings, London, wo &, 








To Messrs, ABBOTT & 


REFORMED INNS. —Ask for DESC RIPTIV E LIST of 
about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid gularly 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 








for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S 
193 Regent Street, W.1. 


—— = : —— === ——— : . 


GSTAAD. 





THE QUEEN OF 


Swiss WINTER RESORTS. 


With 


Saanenmoser Montreux-Oberland Railway. 





ALPINE HORSE RACES. 





AVIATION. 


© 





Apply to Information Office 
GSTAAD HOTELKEEPERS SOCIETY, 
GSTAAD, SUISSE. 


- “ INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” r 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Eeaq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9 
&1 nese ‘REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desigu, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Courts, 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.! 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jorn WHELDON & CO, have thie largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions ant 
Journals of Learned Socictics, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—LBotanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entom- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post freo. 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Telephone; Gerrard 1412, 
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MIND-TRAINING FOR ALL. 





INCOMES DOUBLED AND TREBLED. 





Free Offer to Readers. 


Mind-Training for All is the keynote of the great Personal 
Prosperity Campaign inaugurated by the Pelman Institute. 

An astonishing mass of evidence has been collected which 
shows beyond a shadow of doubt that by a few weeks’ course 
of scientific mind-training (which everyone can follow in their 
own homes and spare time) men and women can double and 
treble their working efficiency and thereby greatly increase 
their money-earning power. 

This last fact is of intense importance. 

People may train their minds scientifically, and having done 
so may say and think that they aro a great deal more efficient 
than they were before. 

But this, although it might be true, would hardly be a con- 
cdusive proof to others that this increase in efficiency was real 
and not merely imaginary. 

But when hundreds of readers, holding all sorts of positions, 
and belonging to almost every class of occupation, write to say 
that their increased efficie ney has been recognised by an immediate 
increase in earning power, this is a convincing proof cf the 
value of Bele nti fic Mind-Training. 

THE MONEY TEST. 

It is true that money is not everything and that the intel- 
lectual bonefits which follow from a course of Pelmanism are 
exceedingly valuable. 

But as a practical proof of the material value of the Course 
the importance of the ** money test ’’ cannot be over-estimated. 

Judged by this ** money test”? the Pelman Course is one 
which nobody—whatever his or her position in life—can afford 
to dispense with. 

From all over the country reports are pouring in showing 
how readers are doubling and trebling their incomes as the 
result of practising Pelman methods for a few minutes daily. 

One reader sends in a chart which shows that before he took 
the Course his progress was slow, and the increases in salary 
he received were small. Directly he began to Pelmanise his 
mind, however, his progress was accelerated, and within a 
short period he received three large increases in pay. After 
completing the Course he received another increase, so that 
his salary is now nearly four times as large as it was before he 
began to make use of Pelman principles. 

“In pre-Pelman days,’ he writes, *‘ I was just an underling. 
Long before I had completed the Course 1 wes promoted to a 
position of responsibility and trust at the head of other men. 
Here I found ample scope for my newly-acquired initiative, 
and I continued the study of Pelmanism with ever-increasing 
delight and progress. My salary to-day is nearly 300 per cent 
higher than when I commenced to Pelmanise,” 


REPORTS POURING IN. 
teports of similar cases are pouring in with every post. 
An Architect writes : 
I commenced 


Course cf instruction my effi- 


has gon up B00 per 


* Since your 


ciency has vastly increased Wy incom 


cent. I attribute all this to the Pelman Course.’ 
A Civil Servant writes : 

* Thanks in a qreat measure to the benefits IT have derived 
from Pelmanism, iny career has been an unbounded success, 
and J have gone on from one success ta an her I have just 


informed that my emolument has been increased 


by £100 per annum.” 


recently been 


Clergymen, Barristers, Solicitors, Authors, Auctioneers, 
Officers of the Army and Navy, and members of other pro- 
fessions are equally enthusiastic, as the letters indexed in the 
archives of the Institute show 

Even more startling are the reports from the Business World. 

THREE PAYING QUALITIES. 

Despite certain gloomy prophecies there is no doubt that 
the prospects now opening out in the Business and Industrial 
Workl are extremely brilliant 

All that is needed in order t 

Enterprise, 


who 


pro it from these opportunities is 
Energy, and Efficiency. 


Men and women these qualities are in great 


demand everywhere 


posse s 
Employers are clemouriny for their services. The Business 
and Industrial Worlds need them urgently in order to speed 
round the wheels of Production Men and women po essing 
these qualities can high salaries, and are certain of 
securing rapid promotion and ever-increasing salaries. And 
it is these three qualities which Pelmanism more than anything 


else 


command 


develops 
IT am deeply indebied to th 
Clerk, ** 


miy income, 


Pelman Institutes’? writes a 


az since taking up the Course I have more than trebled 


thich 


entirely to your teaching. 


is du 








‘“ After taking up Pelmanism for about three months,’* 
writes a Departmental Manager, 

** I was offered a very high post in the firm in which I am 
employed. This advancement, which incidentally doubled 
my salary, I attribute entirely to Pelmanism.” 

“The following speaks for itself,’ writes a Branch Manager : 

* Left Army holding rank of Sergeant ; re-engaged by old 
firm as first hand in branch shop at double pre-war wajes ; 
given rise same week before receiving first week's money ; been 
back with firm five weeks, and completed my first seven days 
as Branch Manager with further substantial rise.” 

So greatly is the value of Pelmanism appreciated by business 
men that batches of enrolment forms are constantly applied 
for by business firms in order that the whole of their staffs 
may be enrolled simultaneously. 


Well-known firms hava enrolled as many as 165, 145, 109, 
and 70 members of their staffs in this way at one time. 


A well-known business man writes : 

“IT do not see how anyone can study the Pelman lessons 
seriously and not gain thereby, reaping a reward which—- 
besides its definite and, in my case, tangible advantage—also 
brings with it developments which have no parallel in money 
values. 

“To those of my acquaintances who have been sufficiently 
interested to ask my opinion of the Pelman training I have 
said—and shall continue to say : 

*“*Take it—follow instructions carefully—and if at the 
end of the Course you do not admit having gained something 
good, right out of proportion to its cost, I will personally refund 
your outlay,’ ” 


WHAT MIND-TRAINING DOES. 
Pelmanism develops just those qualities most needed for 
success in life to-day. 
It banishes Mind-Wandering, Timidity, Carelessness, Mental- 
Tiredness, Brain Fag, Lack of Initiative, Want of Self-Confi- 
dence, Shyness and Forgetfulness, and develops in their place 


—Initiative, —Leadershiyg, —Reliability, 
—Concentration, —Originality, —Resourcelulnes;, 
—dJudgment, —Salesmanship, —Retentiveness, 
—Tactfulness, —-Seli-Confidence, -—Observation, 


and the other qualities which make up an alert and efficient 
man or woman. 

Take the Pelman Course, practise it conscientiously, follow 
its precepts and praetise its methods, and you will find you 
are becoming another being 

The New Pelman Course which is now being given is the 
revised and enlarged Course upon which the specialists of the 
Advisory Board of the Pelman Institute have been engaged 
for many months past. 

Brilliantly successful as the previous Course was, it may be 
confidently predicted that the New Course will be even more 
successful. The data have been gathered in the course of dealing 
with over half a million men and women of ali classes. In this 
respect the practical experience and the material resources of 
the Institute are so entirely unique that its co-operation and 
assistance have been frequently sought by the highest educa- 
tional authorities. 

FREE TO READERS. 

Every reader has a great opportunity of learning all about 
this wonderful system free of charge. 

On application to-day, you will reccive by return of post, 
and gratis and post froe, 

1. Acony of * Mind and Memory,’ which tells 
exactly what Pelmanism is and what it does. [t 
includes a complete Synopsis of the Course. 

2. A reprint of ‘‘ Truth’s ’ famous and fearless 

‘| Report on Pelmanism. 

| 3. An Enrolment Form which enables you to 
enrol for the complete New Course of Pelmanism 
on specially reduced terms. 


FREE 
TO-DAY 


This is an opportunity not to be missed by any reader who 
wishes to “ get on and to increase his or her income and 
position in lite 

Send to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman Hous¢, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1 (or call personally), and 


information about the famous 


by return you will receive full 
which will do 


system which has done so much for others and 
the same for you 

Addresses + 46-48 Market 
Club Arcade, 


Te mple 


Sea 


Street, Melbourn 
Durban; Chowpatii 


Overseas 
Building, 
face, Bombay. 


Toronto ; 
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The work of more than a Century 
of Christian Missions is imperilled 
at the present time by the soaring 
price of Silver. 


The healing and regenerating influence 
exerted throughout the world by the 
Missionary work of the Christian Church 
is beyond estimation. 


The most recent annual Statistics repre- 
senting the work carried on by Evangelical 
Missionary Societies are worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Patients 
Hospitals and Treated Schools and Scholars, 
Dispensaries, Annually, Colleges. 


1,940 3,108,000 39,962 1,985,250 


Children in Sunday Schools, 


1,777,433 


Adult Christian Community, 


5,148,300 


Every well-wisher of men will desire that 
this great work should not be hampered 
in a time of urgent world need. 


British Missionary Societies re- 
quire an increased income of Half 
a Million Pounds per annum to 
safeguard their widespread service 
of Christ and Humanity. 


The following Societies are co-operating 

in the appeal for your help. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
19, Furnival St., 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Square, 


FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION, 
15, Devonshire St., London, }5.C. 2. 


London, E.C. 4. 
Tondon, E.C. 4. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


16, New Bridge St., 
2, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


London, F.C. 4. 
MORAVIAN MISSIONS, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOREIGN 


Mission, 7, East India Avenue, F.C. 3 
WESLEVAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
24, Bishopsgate, Tondon, H.C. 2 
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When buying a 
Fountain Pen 


choose the BEST 


When writers say, as they do of 
Waterman’s Ideal, “‘I should think 
you have got to the limit of any 
further possible improvement,” it is 
equivalent to saying that W aterman’s 
Ideal has reached perfection ; that it 
writes so well that not a single fault 
can be found with it. It is a great 
tribute to pay to a Fountain Pen, 
but it is well to know when buying 
one that in choosing Waterman’s Ideal 
you are choosing a pen which really 
merits such tributes. 











Illustvation shows replica of Mr. Lloyd George's 
own gold-mounted Waterman’s Ideal, used at 
Versailles and on other important occasions. 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
FountainPen 


SELE-FILLING Tyer.—No. 17s. 6d. 
No. 54 at 22s. 6d. 

Ask to see how easily this pen is filled. 
but an instant. 


52 at 


Takes 
SarEty TvpK.—No. 42 at 17s.6d. No. 44 
at 22s. 6d. 

Can be carried upside down or in any position 
in pocket or bag. 

REGULAR TyPE.—No. 12 at 12s. 6d. No. 
14 at 20s, No. 72 with security cap at 15s. 
No. 74 with security cap at 20s. 

Large Variety of sizes and styles, Also Presentation Pens 


in Silver and Gold. Nibs to suit all hands (exchanged 
gratis if not right). Of Stationers and Jewellers everyu here., 


Write for Illustrated List to 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., The Pen Corner, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SOOTHING AS AN OLD-TIME MELODY 


Spine 
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A 


MILLION 
HOUSES 
NEEDED 


Gwenty Years of 
Brich-Making 


S""G 








STIMATES VARY. On the author- 
ity of Sir Charles Ruthen, Vice- 
President of the Society of 
Architects, no less then ONE 

MILLION HOUSES are needed to meet 
urgent demands. Calculating that each 
house requires 25,000 bricks, it will mean 
before the present shortage is overtaken, 
even if the output of bricks is increased 
250%, some 


FIFTEEN TO TWENTY 
YEARS of BRICK-MAKING 


We cannot afford to wait 15 or 20 years, 
but we can offer a partial solution of the 
difficulty. Let these million houses be 
built with a view to the substitution of 
gas for crude coal, and to replace chimney 
stacks and chimney breasts by small 
flues. You will by this means save no 
less than 5,000 bricks on each house, or, 
on a million houses, 


FOUR YEARS OF 
BRICK - MAKING 


This question has been specifically discussed in 
various issues of an illustrated monthly for business 
men and women, entitled “ A THOUSAND AND ONE 
UsEs FoR Gas,” particularly Nos. 60, 68, and 69 
and 70 (Government Housing Schemes), which will 
be forwarded post free to those intevested on appli- 
cation to the Secretary=- 


THE BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W.1 


G 23 








EARLY SIGNS OF URIC 
ACID. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE GOUTY TENDENCY. 





Everyone who suffers from pains, swellings, inflammation, 
or stiffness in muscles and joints, from irritation of the skin, 
from chalk-like nodules (uric-acid concretions) around the 
joints, or the eyelids, or rim of the ear, is a gouty subject, and 
everyone has in these symptoms ample proof that he or she 
is on the way to a serious gouty ailment, if the cause of such 
symptoms is not removed. 

It is simply because so many people fail to grasp this fact 
that gouty suffering assumes its grave forms in such a number 
of cases. These early signs are often neglected, because they 
do not always remain long enough at a time to be considered 
serious, and thus the uric acid, which gives notice of its 
presence by these signs, is allowed to go on accumulating in 
the system. 

The great truth to be impressed upon every person who suffers 
occasionally from these symptoms is that uric acid, which is 
responsible for these minor troubles, is also the only cause 
of the worst forms of gout, and that proportionate to the 
quantity of this acid which remains in the system is the 
severity of the goutiness which results. Urie acid, once it has 
begun to form in the system, gets into every part of the body 
and accumulates night and day, and, though at firat the 
symptoms it sets up may be felt only occasionally, it increases 
in quantity all the time. 

FORERUNNERS OF GOUT. 

It is common knowledge that dyspepsia leads to gout, and 
that very prevalent forerunners of uric-acid ailments are 
such symptoms as flatulence, heartburn, acidity, and sluggish 
liver. These are sometimes the only symptoms which occur at 
the commencement of the gouty habit, but the dyspeptic symp- 
toms are, in a large percentage of cases, quite absent, and the 
first indication of the accumulation of uric acid is the experi- 
ence of the aches, pains, and other uric-acid signs enumerated at 
the beginning of this article. 

Any or all of these various symptoms may present themselves, 
according to individual conditions, but immediately any of 
them does appear it is extremely urgent that the person affected 
should immediately adopt the course which will overcome the 
tendency to form the uric acid, and which will also clear out 
any of the uric acid which may have accumulated in its in- 
soluble crystalline form in those parts of the body where gouty 
ailments occur. 

3y the adoption of the rational urio acid eliminant and 
solvent, Bishop’s Varalettes, this can be accomplished. Failure 
to adopt this remedy must inevitably result in some such 
ailment as gout, rheumatic gout, gouty rheumatism, lumbago, 
sciatica, Neuritis, gouty eczema, stone or gravel. 
DANGER OF DELAY. 

Do not run the risk of such serious ailments when you can 
avoid them by taking Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop’s Varalettes 
pass into the circulation, go to the remotest parts of the system, 
neutralise the urie acid wherever it may have lodged, render it 
soluble, and ensure its removal from the body. This is the 
essential action of Bishop’s Varalettes—an action that is exerted 
no less powerfully in the advanced stages of serious gouty 
ailments than in the minor uric acid ills. 

This is a feature about Bishop’s Varalettes which is possessed 
by uo other remedy. And, considering that this eliminant 
action is the one action which is absolutely essential, not only 
for the prevention of all uric acid ailments, but also for thei: 
complete removal when once they have occurred, it will be seen 
why Bishop’s Varalettes are the one true and successful remedy 
for all uric acid cases. 

If you suffer from any form of gout do not delay another day 
before taking Bishop’s Varalettes. They bring relief by the 
only rational course, and you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that when your pain, swelling, inflammation and 
suffering have all disappeared, they have gone because 
their cause has gone first, and that the danger of their return 
may also be obviated by continuing the use of Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes at intervals. 

THE GOUTY PERSON’S DIETARY. 
To know exactly how and why uric acid ailments are caused, 


| and also how they are removed by Bishop’s Varalettes, it is 


necessary to read the special booklet issued by the manufac- 
turers of this unique remedy. In this book are just the 
everyday facts about gouty ailments which are most valuable 
to those subject to such ills, and no gouty person can afford 
to be without a copy. A very useful feature is a dietary telling 
the foods and drinks which gouty folk ought to eat or avoid. A 
copy of this booklet will be sent you post free on application 
to Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemiste (estab- 
lished 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, .1. Please ask to: 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 
and 6s. (25 days’ treatment); or from the makers’ address 
above for 1s. 5d., 2s. 8d., and 6s. 3d., post free in the United 
Kingdom. 
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From Hodder & Stoughton’s List 
The Completion of 


Conan Doyle’s 


Great HISTORY 
OF THE WAR 
The British Campaigns 


in France and Flanders 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Each volume is complete in itself 

















Volume I .. ‘a -- 1914 
Volume II ns -- 1915 
Volume III 1916 


Volume IV .. .. :. 1917 
Volume V January to July, 1918 


VOLUME VI. is Now Ready 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN FRANCE 
AND FLANDERS, July to Nov., 1918 


“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given us a classic.” 
—ASir W. Robertson Nicoll. It must be the standard 
history for many years to come, and its permanent 
place in every library is already assured. 


With Maps, Plansand Diagrams, 7s. 6d. net cachvolume. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Limirep, 
PUBLISHERS. Loxpox, E.C. 4 











THREE NOTABLE SUCCESSES 


Susie ° yesterday, to-day, and forever 
Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL 


Children of No Man’s 


Land G. B. STERN 


Night and Day 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 




















New impressions of these novels are 
being printed, but supplies of the large 
early impressions are still available 
Failure to obtain copies at the citcu- 
lating libraries is not the fault of the 
publishers who have so far been able 
to fill all trade orders without a break. 








DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








MR. 


X. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


ELI OF THE DOWNS 


A First Novel. By C. M. A. PEAKE. 
AN_ ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY 


FLEUR DE LYS 


A Book of French Poetry, freely translated into English 
Verse by WILFRID THORLEY. 6s. net. 
The poets whose work is represented in this volume range 
from an unknown maker of folk song in the twelfth century 
down to Verlaine and those of our own time. 


REYNARD THE FOX 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (3rd Imp.) 5s. net, 
** An epic of the soil and of those who gallop over it.”"—Times, 


TWO BOOKS FOR LONDONERS 


THE SPECIALS 


HOW THEY SERVED LONDON 
The Story of the Metropolitan Special Constabulary. Ry 
Col. W. 'T. REAY, Inspector-General of the Force. 5s. net, 


THE LONDON VENTURE 


By MICHAEL ARLEN. 4s, net. 

‘* Some people think that Mr. George Moore has refound his 

dead youth in this extraordinary little volume, half essay, half 

novel wholly delightful . . its cleverness is 
simply amazing.” —Daily Express. 


SOUTH IN GREAT DEMAND 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. The Story of 

Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914-17. Fully Mlustrated, 

(Third Impression in preparation. ) Royal 8vo. 25s. net, 
‘One of the finest stories in the world.’’—Observer. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





7s. net, 

















ANDREW MELROSE’S 
a a er 


Torment A Study in Patriotism 
By C. E, JACOMB. Price 6s. net. 


With Our Army in Palestine 


By ANTONY BLUETT. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman says :—‘* Combining the minimum of technical 
detail with the maximum of human interest, this personal 
narrative tells the whole story from the campaign against the 
Senussi and the early fighting on the Suez Canal, to the fall of 
Jerusalem and the Armistice.” 


a 
My Neighbours 
By CARADOC EVANS, Author of 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


“My People,” &e. 


The Syrian Christ 


By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY, Demy vo. Price 
9s. net. 

Serenity $ Essays and Reflections 
By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘PEACE OF MIND.” Crown 8vo. 


Price 4s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of Donald Hankey 


(A Student in Arms.) 2nd Edition. Edited (with Notes) 
by EDWARD MILLER, M.A. Price 9s. net. 


JACKSON GREGORY'S LATEST NOVEL. 
Six-Feet-Four 


First Cheap Edition of 
MARGARET PETERSON’S Famous Novel. 


The Lure of the Little Drum 


Price 2s. net. 


Price 5s. net. 


————$—— wr ae 





LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 
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From HUTCHINSON & CO.’S New List 


The Grey Wave 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 





By Major HAMILTON GIBBS 


With a Preface by PHILIP GIBBS 


Mr. Philip Gibbs, the famous War Correspondent, in the clever Preface he has written for his brother's striking book, says : 


* Tt is a real book. 
All our men went through the training he describes 


Here truthfully, nakedly, vividly is the experience not of one soldier of the British Army, but of thousands. 
were trampled into obedience of soul and body by its heavy discipline. 


Disillusionment, despair, a tragic rage filled the hearts of our fighting men who, after all their sacrifices, found themselves 


anrewarded, unemployed, and unsatisfied in their souls. 
it is honest and vital. 


My brother's book reveals something of this at work in his own mind— 


{Ready to-day. 
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Half Cloth, Gilt. 
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love's fulfilment comes at last to Patricia Jackson. 
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MERCHANT 
Patricia, the heroine, 
that 


phrases this great book. It 
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